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PREFACE. 



The school is merely an introduction to the child's 
education. Its chief aims should be to strengthen 
the desire to know more of those objeets which it 
brings into view, and to point out the paths that 
lead to the unknown. On parting company with 
his teacher, the pupil i 8 prepared to become an 
independent worker, and to pursue his way with 
ever-increasing interest and power. 

The text-book performs its proper function when 
it becomes an auxiliary of the school in working 
out these aims. While it conveys valuable truth 
respecting its subject, its higher purpose should be 
to awaken an interest in that subject, and to lead 
to systematic and persevering effort in searching it 
out more fully. 

In studying geography, children need to realize 
that they are acquiring a knowled^ of things 
which have a real existence in the world around 
them, and that this knowledge has been gained by 
such observation as they are capable of exercising 
The only sure way of securing this is, at the out- 
set, to take them to something that is tangible. 



The first knowledge presented must be concrete, 
and should be given through oral lessons on their 
own neighbourhood. In this way beginners acquire 
clear and definite ideas as to the nature of the 
study upon which they are entering, and they are 
led to work upward from things to definitions and 
principles. For some general hints on introductory 
oral lessons on geography, the teacher is referred 
to the Author's advaueed text-book. 

In preparing a now edition of this book, so many 
changes were required in consequence of the altered 
political relations of various countries, that it has 
been considered advisable to re-write the greater 
portion of the work. On some countries the text 
is fuller than in former editions. For several reasons 
it has ">. m thought advisable to give the popula- 
tion of countries and cities in an appendix, instead 
of in the body of the work as heretofore. 

JOHN BURGESS CALKIN. 

Normal School, Truro, N.S., 
June 1SS5. 
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THE WORLD: AN ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 



PART L-INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OR SECTION. 




The Dxstnct or Section.-l. Tins is a picture of 
a sel.ooHiouse m the eountry. The boys and girls 
are assembling for sehool. Around their homes, 
seat ered here and there through the neighbour! 
hood, are mils, valleys, level fields, and woodlands. 
It is summer, and the eountry is very beautiful. 
The farmers are busy with their hay-making in the 
meadows Near by are patches of grain and Pota- 
toes ; and on the sunny slopes are orehards which 



1. SCHOOL-HOUSE, 



in the autumn, will be laden with apples and pears. 
Away up on the hill-sides are the pastures where 
the cows and sheep are quietly feeding. In the 
valleys, the brooks which have eome down from 
the springs among the hills are winding their way 
and hasting to the sea. Here, on holidays, the 
boys love to fish or to sail their tiny boats, and the 
girls love to stroll along the green banks and gather 
wild-flowers. 




do.,, b» the w«„rt „fc, ,, ft. lKJOch „|^Sn?,^ 

from the forests and build «I,i,« to sail far away „Sl e e" 

There a, no fields, or l^ JIlZ^J^Z 2 V 

o?Z Zifr' Whh r T ° W ■*""*■ ^'--n them My 
or the people are merchants, whoso business is to buy and 
sell ; others are manufacturers, who make furniture, clothes, 
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inters. Or. ncrl.n,,- *, „ u, K,lt of tIm mi " »» v er 

' l lmg ion Ilve »»^ the men are lumbermen, i 




= , they Ho* the ,o g s to the S, ^3 

wi^SSZl^.'ififK failed t0 tel1 you w " at 

for you ean fii out fa y'ou"rse Ive A C T* * * haVe > 
observed all the features^ y u lomf a," he", ."^ ^^ 
you ean write what von I,,,.. 1 T , ,)laces near t. 
a little geogwrf fof wu^^ M med ; *"? y ° U wil > the " >»vo 

able to draw Picture /vrS.I'K '' 11, , Y ° U '"« ^o 
a Plan of it ; wh ch thoi,? ' « shool - h » u w. but you can lna ke 
as useful. ' t,IOUgh ,lot 80 l )rott >'. & sometimes quite 

W e^thinjtitet 10 Ife Sh °" i "« *»» ^ - 
as the floor „f t|, £ltn e bn p ..' ■ ""* nWrly S ° lal *° 
I-ortion. Aftor von nvIT f ytl "" g mUst be in 1™- 

any other things whieh you have ob erved S, ^ , ' a f 
! lotion of country is called a Map S,M * a ,Ja " of a 

The Prorince.-7. The county in which you live 
contams many school sections or districts-fifty or 

countiea Here , 8 a map of Nova Scotia, New 
Brun-wick and Prince Edward Island. The" 
Provmces chffcr much in si zo and in other respect" 
- you w,ll learn by-and-by; but they resemble ea h 
other m regard to heat and cold, rain and sunshine 
and ,„ the k,„d of crops which the fanners raise' 
The Dominion.-* Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Pnnce Edward Island, are situated by t a' 

on the east side of a vast extent of land/ On the 
vest and north-west of us are other Provinces similar 
o o„r own ; and on the north of the Provinces i a 
ar,o territory V ery much colder. All flJTL » 
tnes together form the Dom.mox ok Canada If 

ou would find large rivers and lakes-larger than 

'.-vhole of our Province; and you wou 8 .co" 

"now all the year. On the west side of the Do- 

..nnmn you would find another great ocean. 

North America.-* South of the n OJnill5on k a 
I-ge country, wanner than ours, called the Unittd 
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1 VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 



North Amirii * 
llalif.ix. 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Earopa— 
irrlauU, 



Kiujhnd. 
Liverpool. 
London. 

(.•lasifow. 
I'riiki 



Spain. 


A(rlc»- 


Purtiigiil, 


Il.trliary Statci. 


StMiinfr.lbrsijjf. 


The N tie River. 


Medltcrrmoaii Sea. 




Italy. 


All»- 


Crew* 


ruioktinf*. 




•" 



Isllimui of Sum. 

Rod So*. 

Arabia, 

IlritUi |,n|ia. 

Si.im. 

I asi Indict. 










Jiipon M.unU 
Imliati Darin. 



Orna.nU 

Ail»t rolls. 



Pacific Ocean. 
New Hebrides. 
I enjee KIhkK, 
Samlwlih M.iml.. 



North Aoifru* 
flriti-.lt C'fllinnlild. 

South Am.rlt, 
<-.i|c Horn. 

W« India IJainK 

Malta,,, 



^T , !«"«»- Th. 4p, m .ooo, a™, 

rta. Iho t-urwHl tM, fl „ ,,„,„ a , lllllftvrfl , (f lijr¥) 

n,7 an I .' S<,| ""' 1 " ; "'"" "' ,,,, tofl «"™<» <"• "«« 
lines and dittanies are repeats'). 



ca led Me^co. These countries, like the Dominion 
on tt .7 "7 ° ne ° Cean t0 thG ° t} - Th * - 

It r; an ; west uow (,rnw doser ^™> - 

I Central 7" " ° U ^ ""^ ° f ^ <^<> 
Cental Arnica, ,, very narrow. All this -reat 

Ian,!, from the far north of the Dominion toll 
»^,w country, is calIe(ljVo ,,^ /mm . ra ** 




South America.— 10 l!„v n „,i n 
callcMl the hthmm i; ! ^"'^ narrowest part, 

™t again into " l, 7 "^ tllG land «•!«■* 



CHAPTER II. 
A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD 

a imaginary journey to distant lands. We wiJ1 
^ a «np at Halifax and sail ea terlTaUs 

2i5it2: tio I1 ?rr'r ,w,,i - oii ^ ;:: 

^muica. i„ a few hours we lose si-d.t n f 

s=-:;:.rs::,T':.i : : 

across the pathless ocean as if he followed a beaten 
t>*ck. He nc,,ls to know his dutv well and to 

y a "wise tog, so that we can scarcely «„. * 

steel n ii i ,lta,l ""S a UlIn l»>ccc of magnetic I 
"tool, called a needle, turning on a „ivot v 
-tter how the compass is moved, on! ^ "of ll 
«"« turns (1 „iekly towards the north, a, ' 

»'««» pomtmg i„ that direction. Fron, Z the 
-lor can nd out all the other points o t co ° 
■ I-"- and the direction in which he is sail Z 1 

the harbours and the dangerous places. S 

"J"P m seen, less of the next and l m ^ 

till the one farthest »»T • ■ f tiw ,, * st » 

view exce t * 7 " q " lt0 hi(1(,cn fro »» 

«£, except tho upper part of its masts. As we 
Jook far over tho «<>.> ti,„ c 

«>o wa, tho surface seems to bo 



curved like the surface of a ball. We are near the 
coast of Newfoundland. The waters here are not 
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13. PROOBEHHIVE DIHArrEAIUNCE OP mm AT SEA. 

so deep as they nre elsewhere in the ocean, and 
they are the most noted cod-fisheries in the world. 

« tW ,2£ 3T L ~ U T ', le WatCr h * » ~ tlmn in 
Tl J. • m ° Cea " tlmn ^ h whie »> wo have mssed 

^ST r:/" tl,e (; «" f St««n, which flow* like 
a great in« through the ocean from the (iulf „f Mexico 
J~nng t.jo warm waters of th, tropical sea to th I ° f 
i^iojw. Tins movement of the water* of the sea is called an 
«*mi curve*. <)„ ,„„. ]eft „,„ , « J " «' J « 

Arncnca, is another ocean current" cal.edtho S C^ 
which bring,, down the cold waters from the north ca si t 

15. Sometimes, away in the distance, we see a 
huge gl,ttori n g object, like a mountain of glass 
It is a great mass of ice, called an tW*ry, which 
has floated down from the frozen ragions of the 
north. Many ships are dashed in pieces bv run,.,',,- 
against icebergs in the fog. 

IB. The son oronnd the North Pole, called tho Arctic Occa,, 

all frozen over in tho winter ; and during the »ho t mmuTr 

the .co breaks up into cakes or ico-floes, which nro bro I[ 

Jk, tCzri'r, t,,o - warm *■** -< ti aSS 

1 tnd a« f. L f Po1 "- 1 T ,0y 8ail l ,ast (! > , "e»la»<1 and Ice- 
Ecl f r ,! ,*; rj ^ ° ^ 0-™ » •»? who,, the 



Z^nhp;.e In thiS ^ Ca ' ,ta! " Ha » -hed very near 

singular way. The ship b^com ng Jj,'^ WSte " '" ' m ° re 
women, and ciliidren-were niaced J ,h„ ' I nine ' een Persona-men. 
the night, the ship was driven off and the w'h V' ™ Came on in 
people, thus left on an ice-cake in the m d, nf £ ke Up ' Ti,cso P° or 
about for over six months, unt,l he" tafl f^? 00 ™- wer * tossed 
Pieces by storms that only a snail uortionnf > WnS , 30 broken in 
some provisions hsd been nlaeed on t„ , ".J 6 " 141 " 6 '!. Luckily 
killed seai, and poiar bears for food anrf^ T'" 1 " lem ! the ' ai ^ 
themselves tam P freerin^o"&*S^ f . ta ™« 1 "if °" to kec P 
until at last they were picked u , nL iT lfted towsrds tlle s °"th, 
hunters from Newfoundland P " W th * COast of Ubr ^r by seai! 

Europe.-lS. We have now come to land; first 
M.uul and then Great Britain, consisting of En- 
yla>ul Scotland and Wales. Here is the'home of 
our Q UCC]1) and tJie , and from wIi . ch our h ^ 

fathers came. England is a beautiful eountrv 
It lias rich green meadows, enclose,! with pretty 
thorn hedges; and all through the country are fine 
parks with shady trees, smooth walks, green lawns,' 
and sparkhng fountains. England has manv large 
cities, celebrated for manufactures and trade*. Our 
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S^i n ^z!zt^X!!7:TS w, ;°d z m rT nts eo, r ,1(,re to l,uy t,ie,v cott °» s > ™»«* 

J^«,.«,,ln 8 *to4 B l CT i.tnddnTo|cr w l W ^ l cutlery, a „d many other thing*. At 
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AFRICA ASIA. 



London, the largest and richest city in the world, at 
Liverpool, and at Glasgov) we see ships from 'all 
parts of the world. 

We notice a strange circumstance here. It is noon, when by our 
watches it is about eight o'clock in tiie morning. 

19. Great Britain and Ireland are islands. On the east 
and south is the continent of Europe, containing many 
countries. We must sail southerly, passing France, Spain, 
and Portugal, to get around tho land. Passing through this 
narrow channel, called the Strait of Gibraltar, we enter a sea 
called the Mediterranean, which lies south of Europe On 
our left we pass Italy and Greece, which were in ancient 
times the most powerful countries in the world. 

Africa.— 20. On the south of the Mediterranean 
is another large body of land, called Africa, which 







AFRICAN KWJtl.MNl 



stretches far away beyond the Equator into tho 
temperate re gio „ s of the south. Along the north 
are the Barbary States ; beyond is the Great Desert, 



where it never rains, and where there is no tree, 
or flower, or blade of grass,— nothing but burning 
sand and barren rock on the earth, and a blazing 
sun in the heavens ; beyond the Desert is the Land 
of the Negro, called Soudan. 

21. In the nerth-east of Africa is Egypt, one of the oldest 
and strangest countries in the world. Here, ages ago the 
Israelites served their hard task-masters, until God sent 
Moses to free them from bondage. It very seldom rains in 
1'^gypt, yet the land produces great crops of grain. It is 
made fruitful by its wonderful river, the Nile, whieh over- 
flows its banks every year, and covers the whole country 
with water. 

We observe that as we go cast our watches are more and more 
astray. By our time it is six o'clock in tiie morning, when it is noon 
in -hgypt. 

Asia — 22. Our course to the eastward is again 
obs< ructed by land. Here, before us, is the great 
continent of Asia, the largest of all the land divi- 
sions of the Earth. On the east coast of the Medi- 
terranean is Palestine, which is quite* a small 
country, but is noted as the land which God gave to 
the Israelites, and as tho place where our Saviour 
lived when on earth. Indeed most of the events 
spoken of in the Bible occurred in this country. 

23. We shall be able to continue our voyage by turning to 
tho south. Across this narrow nock of land, called the 
/***(»** „/ Sue;, whieh joins Africa and Asia, a canal has I 
been cut, through which we can sail to tho Jltil Sru. On our I 
left we puss Arabia, a land abounding in deserts, and cole- | 
brated for its fino horses. In the south of Asia we also find i 
JlritMi India, Siam, and some other countries, which, with I 
tho islands off the coast, are called tho I-Mst Indie*. These 
nro hot countries, yielding cotton, silk, rice, and all kinds of 
spice. China, the land from which wo obtain our tea, is on 
tho east of Asia; and off tho east coast are tho Japan 
Islands. 

24. In the interior of Asia is a vast desert, in- 
habited by shepherds, who live in tents, and are 
always roving about in search of pasturage for 
their flocks. 

Asia is said to contain two-thirds of the people 
in the world, and nearly all of its inhabitants arc 
heathens. 

The Indian Ocean.-25. That part of the sea which lies 
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Sailing round America.-31. We have now come 
to and again. It is British Columbia, the Is 
westerly province of the Dominion of C nada I 
» a very mountainous country, and is noted for i 
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we reach Cape Horn. Then we sail northerly 
along the east coast of America, crossing the 
Equator again, and passing on our left the West 
India Islands, from which we obtain our sugar. 
Finally, we arrive home, having completed our 
long voyage round the world. 



CHAPTER III. 
WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED. 
The World.-32. Once, long ago, people thought 
that by travelling a long distance in any one direc- 
tion they would come to the end of the world. 
This was a mistaken notion, for the Earth is round 
hke a ball ; and if you travel far enough in a 
straight course, you will at last come to the place 
from which you started, just as a % might do in 
crawling around an apple. The globular form of 
the Earth explains the fact that the lower part of 
a ship at sea is always the last to come in sight. 

33. The circumference of the Earth-that is. the distant 
! around the Earth-is nearly 25,000 miles. 

Day and Night.-34. We have seen that all 
parts of the Earth do not have day or night at the 
same time. Thus, when it is noon with us, it is 
midnight half way round the Earth, as in the East 
India Islands; it is six o'clock in the evening one- 
fourth the way round towards the east, as in Egypt • 
and it is six o'clock in the morning one-fourth the 
way round towards the west, as in the Sandwich 
Islands. 

This is because the Earth is always turning round turning 
oueo every twentyfour hours. As the Earth is a ba l ne 
Sun can shine on only half of it at once. The middle of o 
half on which the Sun shines has noon, the western ede of 

in," W 'T '!" ha f m ° rning ' and the e - te ™ 4* U ten 
'•!:, W V ha " under «tand how this rotation of the EarU, 

euii, making a revolution once a year In H,i» ,.-„„ „ 
caused the seasons, spring, summer, ^^Jf^. 



35 The Axis of the Earth is an imaginary line, around 
which it makes its daily rotation 

axi!* THe NOnh P ° le and th8 S ° Uth P0le are the ends »f the 
37. The Equator is a circle around the Earth-east and 
west-in.dway between the Poles. It divides the SrS 
surface into two equal parts, ealled the Northern «Z 
and the Southern Hemisphere. hemisphere 

Pi!!' Lat ^u de £ "u d ^ tan ° e n0rth or S0lltl1 fr °m the Equator 
Places north of the Equator have north latitude ; thosesouth 
of the Equator have south latitude. The latitude at the 
Equator is 0, at the Poles it is 90 degrees, which is he highest 
latitude any place can have. '%nest 

39. Imaginary circles passing round the Earth, east and 

oTSJKT the Equator and the PoIes ' are calIed p ™° 

40 Longitude is distance east or west from a line running 
north and south from Pole to Pole, and passing tTough 

^hcTs^st'^rt"; Th !!,. lineis -»edthe/,/ ram S 
Places east of the first meridian are said to have east lotwi- 

tude'' TnV. ! 7V f , th0 li " t m0ridian have "«< <°»n- 
tude The longitude of places on the first meridian is 0; the 

longitude of places half way round the Earth from the first 
meridian is 180°. 

Heat and Cold.— 41. The countries of the Earth 
differ much in respect to heat and cold. The 
warmest countries are near the Equator, and the 
coldest are near the Poles. This difference is 
caused by the curved form of the Earth ; as we go 
north or south from the Equator the surface slopes 
more and more away from the Sun, causing the 
Sun's rays to become more slanting. 

zones --° EarthS 8UrfaC ° * divided into five Kreat belts or 
The Torrid Zone is the hottest part of the Earth. The 
Equator passes through the middle of this zone 

sJthKf* 1 ? Z ° ne HeS ar0und the North P»te; the 

rn M A ^ c 0U u J if ar °" nd the South PoIe - These are the 
coldest parts of the Earth. 

TwE 7° rth T 4 ? m P erate Zone i8 ^"atcd on the ncrth of the 
le ?JSV 6 ^. Uth Tem P erate 2 °™ is on the south of 
the romd Zone. The countries in these zones have generally 
neither extreme heat nor extreme cold. 

43. The Climate of a country is its condition in 
respect to heat, moisture, and the purity of its 
atmosphere. 

We havo seen that the climate becomes celder as we go 
north or south from the Equator; it also becomes colder as we 
ascend high mountains. The climate is more humid near the 




sea than it is far inland; and it is more unhealthy in hot 
marshy countries than in those which are dry and cool 



The Seasons—44. At one time of the year the 
bun comes up high in the heavens, giving us Ion- 
hot days; at another time the Sun keeps far away 
m the south, and the days are short and cold. 

This change in the seasons is caused by the Earth's moving 
jn a vast circle around the Sun once in the year 'an 2 
its northern half towards the Sun during our summer 5 ,>* 
southern half towards the Sun during ouVwLt ^The coun! 
" on " ,e «"* °f the Equator thus have summer when 
those on the north have winter. 

Land and Wa^r.-45. We have seen that the 
garths surface is partly land and partly water 
One-fourth of the surface is land and three-fourths 
are water. The land is principally in three great 
portions,-the Western Continent, the Eastern Con- 
tment, and Australia. 

46. The Western Continent is made up of iVortk 
America mA South America ; the Eastern Continent 
is made up of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

47. Besides these great divisions of land there 
are many smaller portions which are called islands. 

watr An CaT£ '? ^ on . oi la " d eutireI y ""Wounded by 

^:^r'^^z::toK^ connecting tw ° 

Scotia with the v^^T^^SZ "S."?-? ™ 
I of Panama joins North and South America * * hmUS 

oi* s;; s a a n d p t;: f i d extending int ° the "-. - 

frf-ove^Seett^ IT* "!*" *»* '*" elevati ™. 

the Umted States, and the countries of Central Asia 

the clevatTon Unta Th 8 fi T d *****?** the C ° Id ^ses with 
Torr.d 7ol *T ° f ' 0fty m ° un t<wns, even in the 

Tornd Zone, arc covered with snow all the year. The P r es 






07. Earthquakes are movements n t tt,„ -^"ues. 

piSs sSdt.ir of country - Th - « *»** 

59. A Prairie is a treeless plain, covered with *„n 

62. A Sea ,s a large arm of the ocean nearly surrounds hv 
land, as the Mediterranean Sea. Inland bodied o7Tlt ! ^ 
are sometimes called seas, as the CasXnTa * ^ "^ 

the 4 tfkZ™ ^ " ^ ° f a ^ b ° dy of -.tar. as 
w„ 6 fl* A S *u al l 13 a narrow passa S e connecting two bodies of 
ETa S£ *"* 0/ CanS °- A C *™« ' "-aHytidlr 
65. A River is a large stream of fresh water as the <?/ 
£«««««*. A river flowing into another rifer is called t 
branch or tributary. , " er is called a 

1 Jt A ?*?" i8 a body of water °o»ected in a basin-like 
KS£ ' bUt S ° Ine lakM are Ver y saIt . " Great 

tZO£ Z*one 67 * SP/^" " r . ie - he8t and m0st varied in the 
fr°ni j i , e8ts contain lna J"estie evergreens, whose 
trunks and branches support twining plants in such Ibun 
dance that .t is sometimes difficult to tell to wLh s em he 
eaves and blossoms belong. Some of the most noted trees in 

banyan' a °„^H Earth a - 6 ^ hUge ba ° bab > the wide^pr Id „g 
banyan, and the majestic palm. Here also we find rosewood 

^TtAZ^l T " tree8 ' 8piC6S ' Md ^oiee fru7t d> 
found In tIf Pera * e Z ° neS P .' antS ° f a different ki "d are 
ZZh'u- u • ° rests aro 8Uch ^es as the oak, maple 
beech birch, pme, and fir. Among the cultivated p a^ts are 

rnd^fruif*^ maiZe; *«•*—<« other teSe 
and such fruits as the grai»e, apple, pear, and plum. 

of fir Sh f W Tu° T f rt8 ° f the Fri ^ d Zones different kinds 
the pM f ■ ^' rCh are the princi P aI trees ' a "d barleyis 
the ch ef grain. As we near the pole, we find hrubs ofTlder 
and willow ; and finally the mosses and lichens, vhkh bring 
us to the regions of eternal snow. g 

70. High mountains In the Torrid Zone Dresent mh,<„ „ 

un tne lower slope are palms and other tropic«l 
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ft^'^u' the trCea and vari0U3 P'oducts of the Temperate Zones- 

Xf3Sf.£^tKS aDd mosaea: aad the 8Uramitn " 

of^? r s ;r 71 v 1 The T, r d Zoue suri)asaes the ° ther p^ ts 

of the Earth in the number, size, and beauty of its animals. 
Among the annnals found here are the elephant, rhinoceros, 
mSv T US *H C f lne n? ard ' H0n ' Uger ' ,e °P ard - Pother 

" e °™ Pr • ;, alhgator ' boa > and ostrich - Insecte are 

\ ery numerous m tins zone. 

thSe n?H,« T ma ' S ,1 the Te T m P erate Zon <* are less fierce than 
those of the Torrid Zone. Here we find the bison, deer ox 

the b.rds, the eagle, turkey, goose, and pheasant. 

I varied IZr'^ " le V T d Z ° neS are less numeroua "»d 
^Iv'h.w * " are the reimleer ' musk " ox . P°'ar bear, 
grizzly bear, fox, ermine, and walrus. The birds are generally 

insects. 8Wlmm0rS \ There ^ "° reptileS > and b»» few 

Man.— 74. Man is found in all lands. In the 
tropical regions he lives principally on rice, cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, and various fruits; in the temperate 
regions he lives on grains and vegetables, mixed 
with animal food ; in the frozen regions, where the 
earth yields nothing, he betakes himself entirely to 



XSULA, ISTHMUS, CAPE, BAT, STRAIT, OCEAN, AND ISLAND. 



animal food. It is only in the temperate regions, 
however, that man's powers of body and mind ap- 
pear in all their strength ; and it is here only that 
we find the most civilized and powerful nations. 

75. Men in different parts of the world differ from one an- 
other so much m their features and colour, that it is usual to 
divide them into five races or varieties -.-the Caucasian, or 
white race; the Mongolian, or yellow race; the Ethiopian, or 
black race; the Malay, or brown race; and the American, or 
red race. ' 

Government.— 76. Countries are called by differ- 
ent names, according to their form of government, 
as Empires, Kingdoms, and Republics. 

A monarchy is a country in which the highest officer holds 
his position by right of birth. Such a country is called a 
kingdom when the chief ruler is a king or queen ; it is called 
an empire when the chief ruler is an emperor. In some 
countries the power of the sovereign is limited, and he is 
aided in making the laws by a parliament elected by the 
people ; in other countries the power of the sovereign is abso- 
lute and his will is law. A republic is a country governed 
wholly by men elected by the people, and the highest officer 
holds the title of president. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 



History. — 77. Four hundred years ago our fore- 
fathers were living far away to the eastward, beyond 
the Atlantic Ocean, in a part of the world called 
Europe. They did not know that there was such a 
country as America, the land in which we live. 
Indeed most people at that time did not know that 
the Earth was round. The most distant country 
which they knew anything about was India, in the 
south of Asia. 

78. As the merr'-anti found it very profitable to trade in 
the spices and otr.c. -ivluable products of India, they were 
anxious to find thosh>. st a: ,d best way to that country. A 
sailor named Colun.his. U.- 1 ir. tV- north of Italy, be- 



lieving that the Earth was round, thought ho could reach 
India more readily by sailing westerly, than by sailing 
southerly and easterly around Africa. Having gained the 
favour and help of Isabella, Queen of Spain, Columbus set 
out over the unknown Western Ocean, on his voyage of dis- 
covery. 

79. After a long, weary vnyjyp, Columbus arrived at a 
group of islands. Belipvh,? U t m van on the ?»<*«. of 
India, he called the i.ih^itw.t, J?„; tam . This name was 
afterwards given to all the natives of America; and when the 
islands were four.d to be very far from India, they were called 
the Went Indies. 

80. There was great excitement in Europe over this won- 
derful discovery of land beyond the Atlantic Ocean. Many 
ships were sent over the sea by different nations to make 
further discoveries. .It was soon found that, besides the 
islands discovered by Columbus, the New World consisted of 
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wo great bodies of land, one lying to tho north and y , 

to the south One of tho leading men in exploring the coa " 

™ "f med ^7"" ''V»«^ In honour of him, the X w 
n orld was called J, n erica 

Position._Sl. North America is nearly sur- 
rounded l,v the sea-the Arctic Ocean on the north, 
the Atlantic on tit. east, the Gulf „f Mexico on tl>e 
south, and the Pacijic Ocean on the west. 

North America is connected with South America bv a nnr 
row neck ,,f land called the M mia o/ rJZl mZ, 
*trait, on the north-west, separates America from Asia 
Surface._82. On the o ast side of North America 
| there is a low coast-region next the Atlantic, and 
! tfim further inland are the Jy^Mfc* JW***, 
I>eyond these highlands is a broad low plain ex- 
tending from the Arctic Ocean to the flulf of 
Mexico Still further west, beyond the plain, are 
highlands again, much longer, broader, and higher 
tlinn those near the Atlantic. Lofty mountains, 
called m the north the A'oc/y Mountain,, and in 
Mexico the S.crra M,„lre, extend along the eastern 
sue of these highlands; and other high ranges, 
called the Cascade Mountains and the Smra X e . 
, radu, ho on the west, between tho Rocky Moun- 
! tain, and the western ranges are high table-lands, 
cl'vuled ,nto basin-like valleys by short mountains 
running crosswise. 

ns 8 t 3 he T »7,t PP u aCl ! ,an M0 , untalns »"cI"do different ranges- 

IiMvlit, hii.1 are covered with 'Lest- t IT- * T' ] ' r!Xto 
t r the dijerent r m Jl^JLtXZ^ *£ 



and few plants of any kind, except near tho streams which 

come down from the mountains. The cactus-, cl H s ,S 

neh wo often see cultivated in the house, and w c £ 

com. down fro , n ^unS 1* .nJ Si ^ ^ S,r<!an ' 3 ** ' 

87. The western slopes and the valleys of the , 
Sierra Nevada are noted for their gigantic trees. 
Ihe great pines ami cypresses of California are 
three or four hundred feet high, and twenty feet 
in diameter. 

beautiful fertile valley of the ^T*^ !%,% 
highest n . U uruInKrtrAmer.^ ,C ° ,ne ' rl78i,,,,lM " lg "' ,3 l, '° 



8*. Th" Rocky Mountains are wild and broken. 
<>» the lower slopes arc dense forests; further up 
"re shrubs, coarse grass, and mountaindlowcrs; still 
"Kher are barren, rugged rocks . nm , th(l ,„. , 
P™ks are covered with snow all ll,o year. 

m. Tim table-land between tho Sierra Xevada and linckv 
Mountanm I* very litJe rain. Th.ro are no forest, noro, 



90. The Great Plain between the eastern and 
western highlands is highest near the middle, front 
which it slopes towards the north and south j u 
the central parts of the plain there are rich prairie* 
or meadows of great extent, which in their natural 
state are covered with tall grass, and when culti- 
vated yield large crops of grain 

Rivers and Lakes._91. The groat rivers of North 
America are the Yukon, Mackenzie, St. Lawrence, 
Mmmw, and Columbia. The St. Lawrence ami 
Mississippi are grand highways by which vessels 
sail hundreds of miles into the interior, exchangin' 
the products of dilleront countries. 

of t ?i;, T , , , , "n aCk T e """'* tl,r0U * fl1 n -''.v ">" whole length 
>f tho nor hen. slope of the central plain. ] t Hows nt 
ovoral basin-shaped hollows along its course, and f'n *la ™ 
lakes, as Great .Slave Lake and Onat Bear Lake! " 

aro tram, .luring « l„rgo jmrt of llie'jC ™ t "" tlol '° 

m. ^ Tho St. Lawrence, flowing easterly to the fJulf of fe 

I bronco, drams .he of the ^awt lake. In the world. Vat 



back j„ the interior, many small rivers flow into W dee,, 

headlong over the roe k s, and f^££^™%£*» 

the ^ where' S*: ^* £* '« ."°>™ are 
stream dash through the rapl.ls with grefit velodiv Tl g °' ng "° W " 
«P against so strong a current I. t ™ ™'°«ty. They cannot sail 
Island in the river about 6™ n ,'ll« f g .1" nd ,,)r " le can, " s - "" »n 
***** Near th s Zee th «liT » '," "* ',' a large c ^ «"'*» 
joins the St. Lawrence Further, ™ ,' ?, arg<> r ' Ver fronl " 10 north, 
another large trlbuTr'y Then « * '? n '° Uth ° f the % ^««rt« 

fcu.lt part./on the shore an "a ^7" Itt ' f ™ '"* 
river. A few miles hoi™ *"""' on a n, B'> Muff overlook ng the 

where a small Tlv 'u hl s ^rZT ^ '' n " , 0/ "°»"»«»™*! 
Lawrence. Heforo we reach it g r0 ° kS and f(,IIs into the St 

large tributary", eaUe" H^!,*™ 1 We ^ the niout " «* -other 



Sxsqwha,,,,,,, ami rotomae °"" CC " tul ' 1{udis <">> Delaware, 

Ingest rivers in the world /T ' '" °" e " f tl,e 

before it becomes i^t ,« So tWh T I* ^ ° mmo ' 
'"Trying amid rai.ids ,,., g f " rest -"* KO '"^i'»w 

ThJii, V ' "' S( "" u t»neH dashinir over f,ilU 

Ihen it comes to the i.rairio lands u-itl, tl, . '« „ m(r '""Is. 
broad grain-fields Ah if 1.2 « •» "" r tfl11 K 1 ™ 8 "'"' 

countries, wS yield I„Ti? n ' V ""* ''"'""a'' w *™«»r 

the far south, ht^ tL '"' t0b ' lCC0 ' °" tton - ""'• "' 

Hlopos of the AlWUnVl a, I n' B f W °' 1 ° Um « tho 

on the west, c^ZZ'Cl] ' X" JK ^ f jT tafa »- 
Wwr. The hood of 1 1„, A • """•' , and tl10 7 <W 

«.d4—-tK LL^xjrtT, n ;i ,CH fr,,m tl10 

Hide would be nearly six- .T- • " tl,e """""Wn- 

<lred miles a day . ''^^ "» 8Pa ' at a >'»»■ 

00. Near the mouth of the Mlsslii.1,,.,1 i» „ i 
"rtafiH.- wilnpthtrlrtrto,' It, t , «h„. n ' rg ° d,y ' ( ' a " c,, *"" 

1»8 and going between these c &ta. I,1,f "" s , ar '' •••"""tantly com. 

»«l enrrylng aw «y those D f another Bg I "" "" <:tS "' ° n ° countr y> 

100. The Ilia Grande 1h a largo river woHt „f il,„\i: • • . 

Climate and Product 8 ._l01. fa ( rave]ling from 
t «o hi nn„« of Panama to the Arctic Ocean, ono 
jhcW find every variety of climate and vegetation. 
H.e Lot eou.itnea of t) 1P BOuth) which ]l(ivu m 



winter, y.ekl coffee, sugar-cane, cotton, rice, nine- 
apples anc many tine fruits; a little further north 
where ^ the heat is less intense, the climate is suited 
to Indian con,, grapes, peaches, sweet potatoes, and 
obacco; then we come to the countries which have 
warm summers and cold winters, producing wheat 
and other kinds of grain, potatoes, apple, 

or culled field, The ground freezes very deep 
dur..,g the winter, and only a few inches of the 
surface thaw during the short summer. Coarse 

pla a nL" 10SS ' aiUl StU,lted Sh, ' UbS are th «P"»^P*l 

The countries near the Pacific Or™., l..,,. .. 
than those near the Atlantic! ° """"' wmtoH 



Miner a ls.-102. Coal and iron are abundant i, 
Nova fecotm, New Brunswick, and Pennsylvania- 
golds moHt plentiful in California, Colorado, and 
British Columbia; the richest silver mines are in 
Mexico. 

Animals.-! 03. The large wild animals of North 
Amenca are the bison or buffalo, the moose, deer 
"it.sk.ox, grizzly bear, white bear, brown bear, and 

^,000,000 of inhabitant, The greater number of 
these are white people, whose forefathers lived in 
b-urope. 

Indians are numerous in the western highlands on H,„ 
nor hern „art of the central plain, and in Moxi " A singn 

o„ called E^ui.nauT, live on the casts and island of 
the Arctic ) Ocean. In the Southern States there arc anv 
Mvrom, ,vhose ancestors were brought from Africa a. «W 

Divisions _105. The principal great divisions 
ot ISorth America are the Dominion of Canada, 
the United Stales, and Mexico. 

America. *'" 1 /t ' ,, "" , are """"time, called DanUh 

Towns—IOC. New York is the largest city in 
America 





4. CANADA. 



Bound»le> 
.V, Arctic Ocean 
li. Atlantic Ocean. 
S. United Statej 
II'. Pacific Ocean, 



Hudson Hay. 
Hudson Strait. 



Strait of Bello Inle. 
f.ulf nfSt. Lawrence. 
Hay of Fumly. 
Gulf of Georgia. 
Queen Charlotte Soiitul, 



Capri 
Chldley. 
Charlca. 



Race. 
Sable |N. S). 


Cape Ureton. 
Vancouver. 




Saskat 
Asslnll 




Queen Charlotte. 




RedK 
Great 1 


sljndj— 






Churc!- 


Newfoundland. 


RlTera— 




Nelsnn 
Alluny 
St. la. 
Ottawa 
St. Joh 


Antlcoitl. 
Magdalen. 
Prince lldward, 


i 1 
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Cape Uroton, 
Vancouver. 
Queen Charlotte. 



Rlvin 

Mackenzie. 

Peace. 

Athabasca. 




Uku- 
Groal Dear 
Great Slaie. 
Athabasca. 
Wullmton. 
^Vinnlpc((. 
Manltolta. 
l-'kaof ih* Woorlt. 
Superior. 
Huron. 



Uiviiium 
Nova Scotia. 
Ne» Urunswlck. 
Prince Ldnard htaml. 
Quebec. 



[Mafi divitUJ into Sfuartt o/iooo Mun 



Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Aulntbola. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

Athabasca. 

British Columbia. 

North-YVtst Territory. 

Keeuatln. 

North. I-«m Territory. 



THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 



Government. — 107. In America the laws am 
made, by representatives chosen by the people. 
The United States is the most powerful country in 
America. 



THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

History. — 108. The Dominion of Canada was 
formed in the year 18G7, by the union of the four 
ISritish Provinces, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunsioick, 
and Nona Scotia. It has since been greatly en- 
larged by the addition of other provinces and terri- 
tory, so that it now includes all the British posses- 
sions in North America except Newfoundland. 

The pupil can learn the Bounds, Coast, Waters, and 
other features given at the foot of the Map of the 
Dominion. 

Physical Features. — 109. The eastern part of 
the Dominion has no high mountains. The River 
St. Lawrence, draining the great lakes between the 
Dominion and the United States, is the most im- 
portant river in the country. The river and lakes 
form a grand highway for trade for more than 
2,000 miles. 

110. The central portion of the Dominion in- 
cludes the greater part of the northern slope of 
the central plain of North America. It is a region 
of vast prairies in the south, and of extensive 
forests towards the north. It has many rivers and 
lakes. The Mackenzie is the largest river ; hut the 
Saskatchewan is the most important for trade. 

111. The western part of the Dominion is a 
highland region. Here aro the Rocky M~ountains 
and tho Cascade ^fountains, with high table-lands 
between the ranges. 

Divisions.— 112. The Dominion of Canada in- 
cludes the following countries : — 

Provinces. 
Nova Scotia. Quebec. 

New Brunswick. Ontario. 

Prince Edward Inland. Manitoba. 

British Columbia. 



Vintrirts and Territories. 
Assiniboia. Alberta. 

Saskatchewan. Athabasca. 

Keewatin. 

North- West Territory. 
North-East Territory. 

Cities. — 113. Ottawa, in the Province of On- 
tario, is the capital of the Dominion. A picture 
of the Parliament House at Ottawa is shown on 
another page. Kideau Hall is the residence of the 
Governor-General. 

Montreal is the largest city and Quebec is the 
oldest city in the Dominion. 

114. Railways extend across the whole Dominion from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, connecting all the principal 
[il aces. 

Government. — 115. The Dominion of Canada 
forms a part of the British Empire. The head 
oflicer in the government is the Governor-General, ; 
who represents the Sovereign of Great Britain. 

110. The Legislature is composed of the Senate, consisting 
of 77 members, and tho House of Commons, consisting of 20G : 
members. The measures adopted by these bodies require the 
approval of the Governor-General before they become law. 

117. Eacli T'rovinco has a Lieutenant-Governor and a j 
Legislature to manage its local affairs. 



NOVA SCOTIA. 

History.— US. Three hundred years ago Nova 
Scotia was wholly a dense forest, inhabited by 
Indians and wild animals. The first settlement of 
white people in Nova Scotia was formed by the 
French, at Annapolis, in the year 1005. The 
French gave this place the name of Port Royal, 
and they called the whole country Acadie. Soon 
the English came and claimed the country, as 
Cabot, a countryman of theirs, had discovered it a 
hundred years before the French came to Anna- 
polis. They gave it the name Nova Scotia, which 
is the Latin for New Scotland. 

Hi). For more than a hundred years Nova Scotia woo a 
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'^^.'«.lu , S3ili■i3• 1 -'a^. , •' , "" lrv - 

I that they misrlit remain in the country, 



'[ they would obey the laws. 
Afterwards, us the Acadian* did 
not seem to l,o very pood British 
sheets, the English colonists 
<M not think it was safe (,, 
•illow them to remain any longer. 
Accordingly, the Governor sent 
•soldiers, who seized all the Aca- 

■% ' 1!l " s 0,e >' c "">'> fiml, and sent 
0k s tiiem out of the country. 




Position. I*]. Tl„. Proving of Xova Seoti,, 

f^v^ T /Awo^i Sontl , ri , astsi(I( , ofNo ;.;; 

, A.,,m„, „,„I al-out half way h vtm the Kmrnto,- 
and tli.. Xnrth P„l,». l 

'Coast.-- 120 Wo O l,on, f,, ltl tl.n ,„„ p t I»t 
*ova .v otln ls Ioil „ U11( , n|UTmv . t]mt . t . s ^ 

. """■"""■'"I ',v ^ntp.-: .»„! that «1,, m in lmn \. 
1'lacos „„ 1S into the la,,,], {nnniu „ ,,„„ ^ ^ 

»>n«m The country 1ms thus o,,, lt advances for 



vervlmd. tide 1 1, Yr "' y '"' e m,1!l,l <^ f'* their 

1.1. Northumberland Strait lies on the „„ril. i, f 
Breton from Xova Seotia <<«.«■ v/ ,. • ,,,,l '' lte C;l l'o 



•}' enter on tin 
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the Aeadians did 
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longer. 
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Boalanlanc Man,/. A canal, half a mile long, conneets Uras 
d Or Lake and St. l\tu-S Ha,,. Cape w'fa a lligh n J' 
cape on he north of Ca„e Breton. The coast here is da lt S 
ous, and seamen are warned by light-houses on St. Aft 
Man*. fi,blt M„„d, noted for its wild ponies, is u , • 
J-m y .land, 100 miles south of Capo Breton. Afa, y tel^U 
I..»e been ea,t away „„ ite dangerous coast, and men are 

'. J J ' f J, ho A " antlc coast •»«- many fine harbours. On the 
wheri other M ^ "? SO,,t1 ' " JW ""» //n '' 6o " , '> 

1-7 On the south of Xova Scotia we find //„/,/„,■ ;/„,w,. 
one of the best harbours in the world. Further we t " e 

ST;.^ " ,d : V '«*«» % »«ted f,,r its bea tif 
se-ne.y / «^.W W M „ Mr the entrance ofHalifax Harbour 

C^ ": ,ighc r b f v « en w "w- »»< -^ 

, of Nova^otia " " > ' Nlet ' " thC ,U0Ht W, " thi; '^- 1™* 

I e S ^face.— 12S. The highest parte of a country 
! from which streams flow are called ^tier-sheds 
; A central water-shed divides Nova Scotia into a 
; northerly and a southerly dope. 

The North Mountain, composed of dark-coloured rock 
forms a wall along the margm of the Bay of Fundy. ' 

irj, o,, ^ M °^tain S) in the north, contain superior 



^^".tm-aleH, ami u^auds yioldluiy for the. 
cattle, horses, and sheep, during the long winters. I 
J he valley between the North and .South Moun- I 

ams ts celebrated for its fine apples, large quttIlti . I 
ties of winch are exported to^foreigu countries. 

132. Large forests of spruce, pine bnvh .,,,,1 .1 

y»id n** , imb01 , j„ „■„'„ 5 ; ■, *» .-, ! 
ti» ,„.„, e«„i»,„, ,« a ,, „„, „„ v >liiiilfcr ;, t i] ,~ ]l ;;™'' 1 



1 Eivers and Lakes.~130. The rivers and lakes of 
* ova Heotia are quite small. The largest are the 
Shubenacmhe, Philip, Wallace, East River St 
Mar^, La 1 lace, Liverpool, Tusket, Annapolis, 
and t'ornwa/lis. ' 

The largest lakes are Kosshjnol, Grand Lake, 
M*]> Harbour Lake, and Ainslie. 

Climate and Products.-] 31. Nova Scotia has 
long cold wmters, and short warm summers. The 
autumn is a very pleasant season. 

The most important products of the soil are 
various kinds of grain and vegetables. Extensive 




In the winter the Indians bind broad snow-shoes on their feet 
and hunt the moose through the deep snow 

BrSTr 133 ' Vn "'I*' , VaIUa ' ,le C ° al Wincs ™ »' Cape 
B.eton, Ijctou, and Cumberland counties. The colliers L 
very deep into tlio earth for coal. As the Kim!i„l,t . 

enter the mines, the colliers work by tJ Stf " "ft ^ 
emetnnes contam an explosive gas which Is set on n re y 
e lamps. Coal ,s formed from the wood of immense forests 
winch covered the earth thousands of years ago 

Superior iron ore is obtained from the Cobemid Mountains 
in Colchester. Gold mining is carried on principally 
f.uysborough, Halifax, and Hants counties. The value of 
tlie gold obtained is, on an average, about 8330,000 a vear 
Gypsum and lime are abundant in Xova Scotia 

The Fisheries.-m. The fisheries on the coasts of Nov* 
Sco .a are a source of great wealth, and this Province em- - 

lojs more men and vessels in the fishing business than all 
tl» other Prov.nees of the Dominion taken together. Xova 
Scotia also exceeds any other Province in shipbuilding. 

Inhabitants.-] 35. The majority of the people 
are of Scotch, English, and Irish origin. There 
are also many descendants of French and German 
people. The Indians number about 1,700. 
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Presbyterians and Boman Catholics each form 
about one-fourth of the population. Baptists, 
fcp«oo,»I,«,u,, and Methodists are next in respect 
to numbers. 

The public schools arc free to all children over 
five years of age. 

Divisions.-l.3G. The Province is divided into 
e.ghteen „,,o^,^ fourtcpn ;„ ^ p^,,, nnd 
four m Cape Breton. The town in each county in 
winch the courts are held is caHed the county L, 

IheConnUea and County Towns can be learned 
from (he Map. 

Towns.-! 37. Halifax, the capital of Nova Sco- 
rn, has a superior harbour, and ships n,ay be seen 
1'cu-e fix,,,, n,any foreign countries. The city is 
•strongly fortified. The finest buildings are the 
Irovoice BnikUug, i„ which the mmi]jm q{ 
Legislature meet; and the Dominion Building, 
oontannug the Post Office and other public offices 



coast waters; and some, at the harbours, are load- 

:l:i r w,th h,mw - a ** *> ^ *> <£ 



exposed to other co„; i S. It ' ,eS ' ^^ md ^^ ™ 



NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Nc!fs° ry ;~ 14a , ^ WBl " UnSWick *>«*«!» part of 
W Scot.a unt.l the year 1784, when it became a 
separate Province. 

/W Bound* and various Physical Features, see 
I Map. ' 

Coast.-141. New Brunswick has a long line of 
sea coast with many fine harbours on the north, 
east, and south. All along the coast country, m ' 
men are employed i„ manufacturing lumber from 
the logs wind, are brought down the rivers from I 
the.ntenor; others are engaged in building ships- - 
others, In their vessels off on the sea, are busy' I 
catching the fish which are v,ry plentiful i„ the ! 




entLcc o tl . oi£' M T'\ iU ;° MUn " isIa,KlM at thu 
l«wl a station at Wi;conf,r;, l ' mdl '' id , y0arS ^ the Fre ™>> 

j from the Quebec *h twe on ico-ouke, Ught 

B"lSrT qU °1 dy Ba J is "" th0 -""-est of Now 
CW, the town of «. ^, W , am| ni , the I »™ *■ 

Area.-l.i7. New Brunswick is about one and a 
Iialf times larger than Nova Scotia 

Surface.-148. We may learn from the course 
of the rivers in New Brunswick, as laid down on 
the map, that the eastern part of the country slopes 
towards the north-east, and that the western part 
slopes towards the south-east. 

The highlands of New Brunswick are in the 
north-west. In some places they rise to the heH,t 
of nearly half a mile. 

Rivers and Lakes.-149. The largest rivers of 
W Brunswick are the liesligouche, Vepisiguit, 
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and Miramichi, flowing easterly; the Peticodiuc, 
St John, and St. Croix, flowing southerly. 

150. TheRestigouche.u,, Indian name, meaning, aeeordW 
to some, the broad rircr, according to other*, the live-Jim/ered 
river, is 200 miles long. The Nepislguit, 80 miles long, is 
noted for rapids and falls. 

151 The MlramlclU is a long river, navigable for large 
vessels to the junction of the two principal branches. The 
Petlcodiac is 100 miles long. 

by^reat'flr/ 6 w 18 fw' ,e ™" ey , ° f " le Mira »'*hi was lal.l waste 
«L i B k . ,, A f nlght a vast shoct of flame . driven by „ violent 
town' N™ SU ; dCnly , fr °', U th ° f ° reStS "P° n '"o villages o'f Douglas' 
town, Newcastle, and other settlements. The terrified inhabitants 
one of whom thought the end of the world had eome fled In ev -y 
direction to save their lives. Safety was not easily found.tr flames 

besld B T yW " ere '. S ° me r " She ' 1 UP t0 ,hclr "«*««" "> river,™.! 
tec inn n T' b ™ n aml ° thcr wiW » ttim ^ S "^"S the same po 
teeUon from the raging fire. 1 f undreds of people lost their lives and 
a very large amount of property was destroyed. ' 

450 mil Js? St " J0 ^ , th ° la, ' g ,°i St riVC1 ' in lVew Bn.rn.wick, is 

to*> iu- *' a T Jf naV ' g ' lbl ° f ° r large steamcrs S5 «""•». 
to J r«lor.cto.,. At ««*/ *,„,, no n,ile.s above Frederic*,,, 

tlie waters dementi perpendicularly 74 feet. The St Join 

.as several tnbutaries The OromoHo and Madau-aska flow 

ZJtT I hG 7 0l " J " e flowB thro "S 1 ' -* forest eountry. 
O, and Lake, 30 mdes long, sends its waters to the St John 
by a short river called the Jemmj. The Wathademoak is a 

The St. Croix flows from the Chiputnetieook Lakes. 

Climate and Products.- 154. The winters in 
New Brunswick are long and eold; but the deep 
snow keeps the ground warm, and aids the lumber- 
men , n drawing their logs from the forest. The 
summer is hot, with frequent rains, and crops grow 
rapidly. ° 

155 The produets of the soil are grain and 
vegetables, as in Nova Scotia. 

The forests are larger than in Nova Scotia, 

and lumbering is an impoi ' ant industry. The lo-s 

are eut in the winter and drawn to the banks of 

he nvers In the spring they are rafted down 

to the mtlls on the coast and sawn into lumber 



156. The prineipal minerals are iron, coal, and lime. 

157. The fisheries of the coast waters are of 
great value. 

Inhabitants.-ir>8. The people of New Bruns- 



wick are similar to those of Nova Scotia as regards 
origin, religion, and general character. 

Divisions.-159. New Brunswick is divided into 
fifteen counties, which, with the county towns, are 
given on the map. 

Towns.— 1 GO. Fredericton, the capital of New 
B-unswick, has a beautiful situation on the St 
John River, which is hen- about half a mile in 
breadth. 

lul St John, at the mouth of the St. John River, is the 
argest c,t r Carteton, on tho opposite side of the harbour 
forms part of St. John city. Portland, adjoining St. John s 
not with,,, the eity limits. ' 

163. Sackvine is the seat of Movnt Allhon Collie and 
Sen .,„«,* ■ Jfonetou, the hcad-rp.arters of the Intcr-Colonia 
Ha. way St Stephen, St. Andrew, UdWnen. WoodUock, New- 
east/e Chatham, and Shediae, are important towns. 

103. From the sea-port towns of New Brnnswick fish 
lumber, lime, and other produets are exported.^ 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

History.— 164. Prince Edward Island was called 
St. John until the year 1S00, when it received its 
present name in honour of Prince Edward, Queen 
Victoria's father. 

Position.-165. Prince Edward Island is situ- 
ated on the south of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
is separated from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
by Northumberland Strait. 

The Island is distant from New Brunswick 9 miles; from 
Wova Seotia, 15 miles ; and from Cape Breton, 30 miles. 

166. The principal coast waters are Richmond 
Bay, Cardigan Bay, Ilillsboro' Bay, Bedeque Mar- 
hour, and Egmont Bay. 

tW^f a 8 if ^ ° f PHnee Edward IsIand " about °™-tenth 
that of tho Provmee of Nova Seotia. 

168. The surface is low and undulating, except 
near the middle, where it is more hilly. The 
climate is temperate. The summers are not so 
hot, nor are the winters so cold as in Nova Scotia. 
I he soil is very fertile, and large quantities of 
oats and potatoes are shipped to other countries 



Horses and dairy produce are also important 
exports. 

ICil. There are more Inhabitants in proportion t., the si 70 
of the country than in any other Province of the Dominion 

^ 170. The Island is divided into three counties— 
Prince, Queen's, and ling's. 

171. Charlottetown, the capital and largest 
town, has a fine harbour. 

the wes'tTZf'' 7 B ? eq " c ♦ Harboi,r ' is th0 ehiof to *» »» 
t^intheei IanC1, ^^^ fa ^ ""*' ™^ 

QUEBEC. 
History.-173. This Province formerly belonged 
to the Freneh. Over one hundred years ago, in 
l<o9, the English sent war-ships and soldiers" who 
took all the strong places and compelled the French 
to give up the country. 



Position.-175. The Province of Quebec lies on 
bo h su ,e S of the gt Lawrene(> 

Ottawa R,vcr to the Gulf of St. Lawrence 

Coast -176. The Gulf of St. Lawrence is on the 
east, between Quebec and Newfoundland. 

Chuleur Bay is between Qnebee and v PW p,.„ 
££ ** and *,, ^ nre ^ thc ^Z^Z^ 

^:zz^ on the c - st ™ — '. ^ 

The Magdalen Islands consist of several ninv ,i ,• , , 
about fifty miles north of Wnco K dw d L ffiP Thet 



174. A brave commander, named General Wolfe, sailed nn 
the St. Lawrence in Iffy to take Quebec. This ^ a very 




174. mam of wolf* 

nig it up the steep banks to the htfehte on which th» city h 
built. On the following day a great battle wa, fought, in 



Area.— 178. Quebec is more than four times as 
Jargo as Xova Scotia and New Brunswick taken 
together. 

179. The mountains of Quebec are the Kotre 
Dame, on the south of the St. Lawrence; and the 
JMitmtttne Hills, on thc north. 

ISO. The rivers of Quebec are the St, Lawrence 
and its tributaries. The principal tributaries are 
the Ottawa, St. Maurice, and S,u,uena,j, on the 
north; and the Richelieu, St. Francis, and Chan- 
dure, on the south. 

tZ 1 ' T V h liS;wT e M e r mi P ,,lu *" large KhipH to Mon- I 
tital. A 1 tte below Quebec it is ten miles wide, and it bo- 
c«n« much broader before it reaches the (iulf. T t her 
nvers are tributaries of the St. Lawrence 
1W. The Ottawa i» a long river, receives many tributaries 

IS.) The St. Maurice flows from lakes hundreds of miles 
back m the forest.. It enters the St. Lawrence by See 
i.."U*|. A town sitnated here is called 7». w /;/,,,/ 

1*4. The Saguenay flows from Lake St. ./„/„,, a \ Hmt ln0 

nnlesnorthof the St. Lawrence. This riv„ i. , t*l r }£ 

grandeur of its scenery, a part of its course being tlro gn 

-.'I- gnrge where the rocky clitfs rise hundreds of feet Tnl 

ho deep, .lark water. TW,,,,*,,,, at tll0 11Hmt|l „ f ~ ™^° 

beau tifJl I, " \ ! T, L " kC ««-/"'"•». "1'lch i/a 
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BouaduUi 

AW.'A. 
Jemea Bay, ami 
Albany Rivor. 

St. Lawrence, 
Lake Ontario, and 
Lake trio. 

SfliitA-nvif. 
Lake Huron, and 
Lake Superior. 

North Foreland. 
South Foreland, 
tain llurd. 

IilanrU 
Mlclil]ilceten. 



Manltoulln Islet. 

Chri«Un. 

Pentn. 

Long Point Inland. 

Amherst. 

Thouund Islet. 

HI ma- 
st. Lawrence. 
Ottawa. 
Nation, 
Rldeau. 
Madawaika. 
Buimechere. 
Petewawe. 
Matawawa. 
1 rench. 
MeiiaiMllwin, 
Mutknka. 
Severn, 



Nottawasaga. 

Saugeen. 

Maltlaml. 

Au« Sahlet. 

Sydenham, 

Thaltiea. 

Grand. 

Trent. 

Molra. 

AhhitlUbl. 

Mome. 

Albany. 

Ni^-an. 

Rainy River. 

Ukei tn4 Bay* 

Snjierlor, 
1 homier Bay. 
Ilia i k Hay. 
NI|ilgoll Hay, 



Huron. 

North Channel. 

Georgian ll.iy. 

Nottawauga Bay, 

Owen .Sound, 
lirle. 

l--ing Point Bay, 
Ontario. 

Burlington Bay. 

Bay of (Juliito. 

Ssaatic. 
Wclland. 
Mumk. 

Il.il.llt ><l. 

Norfolk, 
l.lgfn. 
Buthwell 
Kent. 



Latex, 

l-ambton. 

Mtddlaaea. 

Oxford. • 

Brant. 

Wcntworth. 

Lincoln. 

Ilalton, 

Peel. 

W elllngtnn. 

Waterloo. 

Perth 

Huron. 

Brute, 

Grey. 

Sliucoe. 

Vmk. 

Ontario, 

Durham. 

Victoria, 



IVtrrlmro*. 

Northumlierlaiiil, 

Prince Ldnard. 

Hastings. 

Lennox. 

Aildliiitton. 

I'rotuenac. 

Renfrew. 

Lanark. 

Lu'd,. 

litem llle. 

Uunclai. 

(arli-t.in. 

Ruwrll 

•Stomioiit. 

t'irn^ury, 

Prescott. 

Ilnlihurton. 

Mmkuka, 

Algon,,. 
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' over for five months i u the year. The northern 
and eastern parts of the country are generalh- not 
well suited to agriculture. 

188. The forests are of vast extent, and lumber 
is one of the most important exports. 

I*). The fisheries of tho court and of the St. Lawrence ire ! 
a .source of great wealth. ai ° j 

Inhabitants—190. More than three-fourths of , 
the inhabitants of this Province are of French 
origin, and speak the French language 

Towm—191. Quebec, the capital^ situated on ! 
a point of land between the St. Charles Hivor and I 
the St. Lawrence. Part of the city is on the low 
ground near the river, where ship-buildi,,., and | 
trade are carried on. The Upper Town, on the 
rocky cliffs, is strongly fortified. In the St ' 
Lawrence, a little below Quebec, is the Island of 
Or/i'ana. 

lie Montreal on „„ island ;„ tlip St . Lawrence, is near 
he wto of an old Indian village, called //„,/„o, w . It T 
tho largest und most commercial city in the Dominion, and 
» noted for its many largo stone bnildings. Xear tl e ci y 
» the great rirtnria fin*,,, by which the rail-cars cn't f 
S Lawrence Tins bridge-made of ,,ieces of i,,,n strongly 
meted together, and restmg on stone piers one hnn.lre.l feet 
abo«> the water-forms an immense tube „,.„rly two miles 

Thfe b!""^ ? ta T a Kiver ' 01,1 "' Hito tho eitv " f 0t tA™. 
Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, Levis, on the St. Laurence ,»,? 

l'"sito tho city of Quebec, St. Hyaclnvh, Sorel, an.l Rlmouskl 

are important towns. ' 



ONTARIO. 

History.— 191. Ontario was formerly called 
Upjxr Canada, and also Canada ])' et tt. It re- 
ceived its present name in 1 807. 
KAtts ur montmouencv, nkau g lE , 1E c. Position — 195. The River St. Lawrence and 

Mi. Tho Montmorency flow, \ nt *i c , o'° gl ' Cftt lnkPS sp l 1ftmto 0l ' tfl »*° trmn the United 

miles below tho city of «iw *$£?£. ^nth ™T ^ ^ ^ ° ttnWl M W > for tllc »»°« I'«*. formi 
brated/W/,,,/^,,^,,.,,^ -Mts month a,o the ccle- th „ bouil(]ary ^^^ .,_ ^ ^ ^.^ ^ 

Climate and Products.- 18 7. The winters h, I 9 ^ 
Quebec are long and cold. The rivers are few JZ*T** Th «, ^"- «» Ontario is abont nine times 

larger tnan Aova Scotia. 




Physical Features.— 197. Ontario is, for the 
most part, a level country. The great inland 
waters wind! lie between the Province and the 
United States surpass anything of their kind in 
the world. 

198 Lake Superior is the largest body of fresh water in the 
work. Its waters flow into Lake Huron by a short river 
called t„oSf. Mary. The rapids in this river are overcome 
by canals through the State of Michigan. Prince Arthur, 
liamlmy is an important port. 

11)1). Lake Huron is noted for its fisheries. Its western am. 
is called Georaian Pap. In the northern part of the lake are 
several islands, of which Grand Manitouliu is the largest 
The waters of Lake Huron flow southerly through liiirr St' 
Clair, lake St. Clair, and Detroit Pirn; to Lake Erie 

200. Lake Erie is noted for its violent storms. Its waters 
flow onward to Lake Ontario through Xiagara Kiver, dashing 
over the great rails on their way. The ))\//and Canal forms 
a water-road from one lake to the other 

201. Lake Ontario is the smallest of the five great lakes. 
The western end of the lake is called Purliwjton Ba„. Qnintt 
hay, on the north, forms the peninsula of Prince Kdirar,/ 
<.o>,ntn This lake is noted as a great highway of trade, and 
along its shores are many prosperous cities and towns as 
Hamilton, Toronto, Kinyslon, Port Hope, Coboitrt,, and Ikllr- 
rule. 

202. The St. Lawrence, in its upper course, forms the Lake 
of the llwusaml hie*. Between this lake and Montreal there 
are several rapids in the river. At these places canals have 
been made, through which steamers .pass in ascendin- tho 

river; but m going down stream the steamers, skilfully raided 
pass through the rapids in safety. 

Climate and Products. — 20.3. Ontario has a 
temperate and healthful climate. The winter is 
cold, hut less severe than in the other Provinces of 
the Dominion. The peninsula formed by the great 
lakes has a milder climate than the rest of° the 
Province. 

204. Ontario is one of the finest agricultural 
countries in the world, producing wheat and other 
grain in great abundance. It sends large quantities 
of flour and grain to the eastern Provinces and to 
Great Britain. Apples are raised in nearly all 
parts of tho country ; and grapes and peaches are 
successfully cultivated, especially in the warmer 
counties near the lakes. 



itSro/trr an , d 'r ,nie8, The forests y^ »»«•»*> 

the St T, ■ I" 1 ,'. 361 '' alKl 1,0tasil - w, » c » a ™ «e«t down 

the St. Lawrence, ami shipped to foreign countries. 

Minerals.-206. The most important mineral 
products are silver, copper, iron, lime, petroleum 
and salt 

The copper and silver mines on the shores of Lakes Huron 
and Superior are of great value. Petroleum is abnnda ° 
0,1 Spnngs, Petrolia and Bothwell in Lambton County and 
» other places south of Lake Huron. It is obtained bv 
bonng deep into the earth with augers. When purified X 
forms the oil which we use in our lamps. Salt io" table 

Towns._207. Toronto is the capital and the ' 
largest city in the Province. Among its fine public 




207. UNIVERSITY BUIlniXOS, ToaoNTO. 



buildings are the University, Osgoode Hall, the 
Ciistom-lloase, and the Xoni <il School. 

20S. Ottawa, tho capital of the Dominion, is on 
the Ottawa River, near the Chaudi'ire Falls, about 
100 miles from Montreal. Its lumber trade is a 
source of great wealth. 



Porests.-205, There are vast forest* in Ontario, although 
every year new settlers are clearing them away to make for 



209. Kingston, „ enr the Lake of the Thousand Isles, is an 

otn » t0W "' ftnd has ma ">' nno Htono buildings. 

210 Hamilton, on Burlington Uny, the second city in si ? e, 
lias a largo trade with the west. 

_ 211. London, on tho Thame*, is surrounded by a rich farm- 
ing country, and has a largo trade in grain. 

212. St. Catharines, ,,„ the Wclland Canal, is noted for its 
mineral springs, whieh attract many invalids during the 
summer months. 8 

213. Brantford, Quelph, Chatham, Dundas, Gait, Wood- 
stock, Ingersoll, Stratford, Colllngwood, doderlch, Sarnla, 
rrlnflsor, Cebsufg:, Port Hope, Belleville, Peterborough. 
Lindsay, Perth, and Brockvill. are important towns. 
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MANITOBA. 

214. Manitoba, sometimes called the Prairie 
Province, was formerly known as Red River Settle- 
ment. It received its present name and became a 
province of the Dominion in 1870. 

215. This Province lies north of that portion of the United 
States called Minnesota, and it is about midway between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 

Manitoba is 500 miles in length from east to west, and 
280 miles in breadth from north to south. It is about six 
times as large as Nova Scotia. 

Physical Features.— 21 C. Manitoba is for the 
most part a level or undulating prairie country, 
sloping towards the north. In the north are the 
large lakes Winnipeg, Winnipegosis, and Manitoba. 
These lakes abound in fish of various kinds, and 
are also the resort of wild fowl. 

217. Red River, rising in Minnesota, crosses tho country 
from south to north, and flows into Lake Winnipeg. Tho 
Asslnibolne. flowing from the west, joins Red River at tho 
city of Winnipeg. 

218. The winter is much colder and less change- 
able than in Nova Scotia; but the air is so dry that 

; the cold does not seem severe. Spring comes on 
I rapidly, sometimes causing destructive freshets. 
The soU is very deep and fertile, yielding large 
crops of grain, vegetables, and flax. 
The woodlands are chiefly along tho banks of the rivers. 

219. The inhabitants in 1870 were principally 
Indians and half-breeds ; but since that date innny 
settlers have come in from the other Provinces and 
from Europe. 

Towns.— 220. Winnipeg, the capital, situated at 
the junction of Red River and the Assiniboiue, is 
a rapidly growing city. 

Tho ,ther most important places arc Emerson, rovtwjc-hi. 
Prairie, Selkirk, and Ilramton. 



/ BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

221. British Columbia is the most westerly 
Province of the Dominion. It includes Vancouver 



Island and all the mainland of British America 
west of the Rocky Mountains. It was admitted as 
a Province of the Dominion in the year 1871. 

222. British Columbia is nearly twice as large as the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

Physical Features.— 223. British Columbia is a 
rugged highland country. The Rocky Mountains 
lie along the eastern border, and the Coast Moun- 
tains are in the west, near the Pacific Ocean. 
Between these mountain ranges are high table- 
lands. 

224. Some of the highest peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains, as Mount Hooker and Mount Jlrown, 
are about three miles above the level of the sea. 

225. The rivers, throughout a large part of their course 
How rapidly over rocky beds, at the bottom of narrow gorges 
In many places rocky cliffs rise on each side, almost perpen- 
dicularly, for hundreds of feet. 

Tho principal rivers are the Simpson, Finlaii, Fvascr 
Thompson, and Columbia. The fisheries of the rivers and 
coast-waters ara very important. 

22G. Vancouver Island, separated from the 
mainland by Queen Charlotte Sound, the Cut/ oj 
Georgia, and the Strait of Juan de Fuca, is nearly 
as large as the Peninsula of Nova Scotia. 

227. Tho climate of Vancouver Island and of 
the country on the west of the Cascade Mountains 
is mild and humid. The table-lands of the interior 
have but little rain, and the cold is very severe in 
winter. The agricultural products are similar to 
those of the other Provinces, but farming does not 
receive much attention. 

22S. Tho mountain slopes are covered with dense forests. 
On tho west of the Cascade Mountains the trees grow to an 
immense size, and yield valuable timber. Tho table-lauds 
are nearly destitute of trees, but yield grass and herbs, which 
afford good pasturage. 



229. ■British Columbia was ence famous for Its geld mines. Van- 
couver Island has valuable coal mines. 

230. The fisheries are very valuable. In the rivers are salmon and 
sturgeon of lmmonso size; and the eoast-walors teem with horrln*. 
cod, and halibut. 

231. About two-thirds of the people in British 
Columbia are Indians and Chinese. 




'KsiK.'tssr.-siss «■*-*■ 



DISTRICTS AND TERRITORIES. 

233. On the west and north-w^t ^f at •. , 

^hebasinsofthe^aJ 1 ^ '^ 1 ^ 
*«'««*», ^6 ^«W«, and 
t,le **«* **w* is a vast , air . e 
country, which has been f 

1Ut0 fom ' ^""-fete, eaeli five or .six 
tunes larger than the Province of 
^oya Scotia. Saskatchewan and 
Assimboia adjoin Manitoba; Alberta 
lies on the west of these, and ex 
tends to the Pocky Mountains; nnd 
Athabasca lies on tlio north of Al 
Certain the valleys of the Athabasca 
and Peace Rivers. 

-2U. These Districts comprise ex- 
tensive grassy plains, varied with 
lakes, marshy tracts, and beautiful 
l>ark-hke groves of llop l ai . auc , ct]m , 
trees along the banks of the rivers, 
the soil is deep and rid,, well suited 
to the growth of wheat. The 
climate is much like that of Ontario, only the 
enters are more severe and the sunnnerlkt 
are cooler. T , lese rich prairie land, once "t e 
feedmg grounds of roving herds of buffalo now 

are rapKlly btconnng productive farms. 

«* Many people from the older Provinces and 
her 011 tries have settled in these Dis^ £ 



capita'' ' r i ie A m ° St r i,0rtailtp,aeesare Regina,the 
2i° Assnnb 01 a, Qu'Appelle, Medicine kat 

'•ocky region, abounding Z^'}. ^ ,Mh,hy ' 

trading.post on Hndson^Bay /t t^iZ7l '"'V™ is a 
a few weeks at inidaummer ° d by Vessels dll ™'S 

Ocean, on tJle nort , xS^^S^dlSl^ 







fom yonK. 



and other wild aninSs "° ° f moo8 °' foxus - "»•*«», i 

I 

*S-S vttt ts rt", regl r ™ *»«•»• - 

"long the northern shores T ei? d?l > g '„ T ''° E8( " ll »"'^ »ve 
animals-the hairy side , , , ,S "" ltIe of "'° skins of wild 
the cap t0 the shoe. Ti° y ta^*"- a » '» °«° !*>«> from 
■nd oil. They sometimes ^^1,^^'° f00 "' but cat fl8sh . «»". 
times of snowf nSke their houses <* drift-logs, and some' 



Jit places are Regina, the 
I'AppeUe, Medicine Hat, 
Edmonton, Fort M'Leod,' 



a. on the north of Manitoba, 
3 for the most part a marshy, 
* and . riv °™- ^vt York is a 
It is visited by vessels during 

'extends from Saskatchewan 
a, on tho south, to the Arctic 
on of lakes and rivers. Vast 




nd along the Mackenzie 
of moose, foxes, martens, 



rn regions are Inrllans and 
hlng. The Esquimaux live 
s niado of tho skins of wild 
letlmes all In one piece from 
Ible food, but eat flesh, fish 
*»« of drift-logs, and some- 



e cold region, of which 
f Hudson Bay, 
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jV. Dominior 


of Canada. 




E. Atlantic Ocean. 




.£ Mexico and Gulf. 




//'. Pacific Ocean. 








Lakei 






Superior. 






Michigan. 


Mississippi. 






Hudson 




Erie. 


Connecticut. 




Ontario. 


Delaware. 







Six New England Btotei. 
i. Maine. 

Portland. 
i. New Hampshire. 

Manchester. 

3. Vermont. 

4. Massachusetts. 

*>ilftn. 

Lowell. 

Worcester. 

Springfield. 

New Bedford. Salem. 



5. Rhode Island. 


Buffalo. 




Providence. 


Oswego. 




Newport. 


Albany. 




6. Connecticut. 






Hartford. 


Troy. 


5. h 


NewIIaien. 


Syracuse 






2. Pennsylvania 
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Philadelphia. 




Seven Middle Btatee. 


Pittsburg. 




1. New York. 


Alleghany City. 




New York. 


3. New Jersey. 


7. W 


Brooklyn. 


Newark. 
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O C E A IT 

Bahama 
Islands 



Buffalo. 

Oswego. 

Albany. 

Rochester. 

Troy. 

Syracuse 
a. Cenusylvanla 

Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg-. 

Alleghany City. 
3. New Jersey. 

Newark. 



Jersey City. 

Trenton. 

4. Delaware, 

Wilmington. 

5. Maryland. 

Baltimore. 
6 Virginia, 

Richmond. 

Petersburg. 

Norfolk. 
7. West Virginia. 



Ten Southern States. 
Chief Towns- 
Wilmington 
Charleston. 
Savannah. 
Atlanta. 
MuMle. 
Montgomery, 
Vieksburg. 
New Orleans. 
Memphis. 
N.ishville. 



\Map divided into Sptarts o/soq MHes. 



Eleven Western SUtei. 
Chief Towns— 

Louisville. 

Cincinnati. 

Cleveland. 

Indianapolis. 

Chicago. 

Detroit 

Milwaukee. 

St. Louis. 



Three Pacific States, 
i. California. 

San Francisco. 
a. Oregon. 
3- Nevada. 

Tea Territories. 
One District. 

Columbia. 
Washington (U.S cap). 
One Detached Territory. 

Alaska. 




THE UNITED STATES. 



239. UmiVDIAVX WATC11INO foh seals in the ice. 



NEWFOUNDLAND. 

241. The Island of Nuwfu ndlaud is a part of 
, British America; « lt it is not included in the 
Dominion of Canada 

j 

| 242 Newfoundland is situated in tho Gulf of St. Lawrence 
about s.xtym.l^ north-east of Ca])e Breton, and it ise^ 

n « , ;r ,, ; ,, 1 o y th , e strait ? f Beiitj Me > «*£*** 

nn rowebti. al.ont 12 miles m width. The island is about 
I twio. as large a, the Province of Nova Scotia. 

Climate and Products.-243. Newfoundland is 
| cold and bleak, but the frosts of winter are not so 
severe as in the neighbouring Provinces. In the 
•pnug the air over sea and eoast-land is filled with 
d-use fog. The soil and climate in the south-west 
are well suited to agriculture, but generally so ' 
much attention has been given to fishing t ] ia t the ' 
cultivation of the soil has been neglected 

The Fisherle 3 .-244. The coast! wateri off New- 
foundland are the most noted fishing grounds in 



. tlie world. The waters off the south and east 
( coasts, known as the JJmds, are specially celebrated 
for cod-fish. The north coast, towards Labrador 
, auounds in seals, which are valuable for their skins 
' and oil. 

The fisheries are the chief dependence of the peoi.le of 
Newfoundland. Fishermen from the United sl'2 

Inhabitants.-24G. The inhabitants live near the ' 
soo, and the greater part of them are near the 
south-oast eoast. In some places-near the har- ' 
hours-there are small towns and villages; in 
other parts, the houses are scattered far apart 

Towns.-247. St. Johns, the capital, has a fine 
harbour, and sends out many men and vessels to 
the fisheries. 

Harbour Grace and Carbonnear are next in importance. 

ZUXT of Labrador is ,mde " thc e— * ° f 



THE UNITED STATES. 

History._249 This great country was at first 
I settled only along the Atlantic coast. There were 
thirteen English colonies formed here, some of the 
more important of which were Massachusetts, Xew 
York, and Pennsylvania. About one hundred 
years ago these thirteen colonies became dissatisfied 
with the manner in which they were ruled by 
'■•eat Britain. They therefore, after a long war 
with the mother-country, formed themselves' into 
au independent nation, called the United States. 

Jmi A great many 11C0I ' Ie frnra ahnost a11 Parts of the I 
world have since come to live in this country. They have 
? nne lurther and further west, cutting down forests, plo.H ° 
mg up prairie lands, making farms, building houses cities 
and railways, crossing rivers and mountains, until they have 
gone quite across the continent to the Pacific Ocean 
Position and M»._2Bl. The United States occupy the 




r 



middle portion of North America, between the* Dominion of 
Canada on the north imd Mexico „„ tl 10 south, and extending 
from tlie Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. 
In size, the country is about equal to the Dominion of 

I Canada. 

i 

! The Coast Country. — 252. Jn crossing the 
| United States from east to west, we first find a 
narrow lowland country, bordering on the Atlantic. 
j In the north this coast region is somewhat rough, 
: and is not very fertile, but it has excellent liarbours! 
South of Chesapeake Bay there are few good har- 
bours, and tlie country is level and sandy. It is in 
some places covered with large forests of pitch pine, 
which yield tar and turpentine; and in other 
places there are large swampy districts. 

The Eastern Highlands.— 253. As we go west, 
we come abruptly to a rocky ridge, forming the 
'•order of a table-land. Still further, across the 
table-land, we come to those mountain ranges 
which in the outline of North America are called 
the Appalachian Mountains. The ranges take 
different names, and extend from the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence in Canada to the lowlands alon- 
the Gulf of Mexieo. The mountain ridges are 
covered with forests, and are rich in iron and coal. 
I he valleys arc very fertile. 
The Central Plain—254. From the Eastern 
| Highlands we pass to the Central Plain, the south- 
[ <•>•!. slope of which is wholly in the United States. 
Here we find the great Mississippi, with its tribu- 
taries coming in from the Eastern and Western 
Highlands. In all this vast region we see no 
mountains-only level or undulating plains and 
•oiling prairies. Tho northern half of the plain 
produces abundance of grain; the southern half 
yields tobacco, cotton, and sugar-cane. 

The Western Highlands.— 255. After crossing 
the Mississippi, W e rise gradually along the prairies 
to the foot of the /fa*% Mountains. Along the 
lower slopes are dense forests, then shrubs and 
mountain flowers, then moss-covered rocks and 
snow-capped peaks. ISeyond these mountains are 



the dry, barren, highland plains. Still further west 
is another mountain wall, the wild Sium Nemda 
and Cascade Mountains, with their deep canyons 
and rapid streams. 

Little fanning is done in these highland regions ; but people 
come to these rough countries to get gold fr'n the ri ,'min 
of California and Colorado, and silver from the mines of New 
Mexieo, Arizona, and Nevada. 

The Western Coast Country._256. Beyond the 
Sierra Nevada is the beautiful valley of the Sacra- 
mento in California, one of the most fertile countries 
m tlie world, producing the finest wheat, apples 
grapes, and other fruits. 

ci?z:i. ferti, ° val,eys ftmi the piicific - *• - 

Rivers and Lakes.-257. The Mississippi and its 
tributaries, flowing through many States, differing 
in climate, provide a water-road by which these 
States can exchange their different products, and 
trade with foreign countries. 

258 The Great Lakes, on tho north, open up « way for 
tnulo between the gram-producing States of the west and the 
minnfactunug States oi. the Atlantic. The lake steamers 
l.i.l« M.tl. gram llt Mihvxnkee or Chicago on Luke Mirhiya, 
omo round through Lake Jlavon to Muffato on L,* c Erie; or 
«HH„.g through the Wdlaml Canal m Canada, they come to 
Cwrr/o on Lake Ontario. * 

m The River Hudson is a beautiful river, Mowing into 

2 \i ,( l. l,f T' ,° l ) ,mo r u i' ,,onr itH • *-. « «3? 

cliffs, called tho PaUswks; further up are high banks on 
each sale, called the W „„,, jJ H0 Htoam ^ ™* «™ 
Allnm, nearly 150 miles from New York. A canal has ecn 
made -throng, the mountain valleys from Alb»yt Z aT 
and the gram that has co.no over tho lakes is broug 1, ° 
■small boats drawn by horses along tho canal, and is , 
taken down the Hudson to New York. 

*S0. Many hther iui^.rtant rivers flow into the Atlantic as 
tho Connect ,-ut, thu jy. mi( , tho Pot ^l™'™ 

Ivtr'll '7 ,gl • V'. ,0W 0BMt r, '« i "" • »•' ^- 1 they 
How rap <lly furnishing water-iwor for machinery. 

nmdiv Srii f^ Hl " Hl a,e Cul "" M " nml «-'«'«* now 
rapidly through tho deep gorges. 

' CllmateandProducts.-262. Tntravellingthroud, 
the United Sfnt^ fm-r, Mn ^i- 4 ., , B 

; - l — * a Irn -n north to south, wo first 

t,n<1 tho clll,mt0 (l '" 1 products very like what we 



have m our own country; as wo go southerly we 
pass through warmer States, wliicli, in addition to 
wheat, Indian corn, and other kinds of grain, 
yield tobacco, grapes, and peaches; then we con,,' 
to the Southern States, which produce cotton, rice, 
sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, and oranges. 

Inhabitants.— 263. The people of the United 
Stat.-s are similar to those of Canada in respect to 
' origin, language, and customs. The education of 
| the people is regarded as one of the most important 
I matters that claim attention. In some of the 
| Southern States negroes form more than half the 

population. 

, DiviBions.-26«. The United States are made 

! up of forty-nme divisions. Thirty-eight of these 

I T , CalIp(1 '*""*■ of wl 'ieh all but three are east 

of the Roeky Mountains; ten divisions, situated 

elncfly i„ the Western Highlands, are called I 

emtoncs,- and one, called t\^ District of Cohan- 
Itta, is on the Potomac Uivor. 

2G5. The States are usually grouped as follows •— 
hix Mm Enyland States, seven Middle Atlantic 
&***, ten Southern Ms, eleven A'orth Central 
Mates, and four Pacific ami Highland States 

266 The New England States have a climate 
>kc> that of the adjoining Provinces of Canada, 
hut the so,l m not so fertile. The leading pursuits 
are manufacturing, commerce, ami fishing (For 
the names of States and chief cities, see Mm,. Cam- 
'«4,m Hack letter.) N * w ElIg]tIIfl hm ^ 

harbours along its roast 

207. Maine, called tbo Pirn Tree State, Is noted for its Inn,- 
9*8. New Hampshire and Vermont uro nignl and moiin 

£r ?c2r ;t l ,l "/ l " t^,, . t ' , th ° ^Si^sz 

tl S** Ma T ChU " ttB ' Rh0de l8,and - ™« Connecticut, 
Xova W , ; "" ;, nnt , mor0 t,lftn ^-fourths tho she of 
iN va Sctm; h„t they have more than five times M many 
. habitant* Thcv are the ml thickly sottiod Statu,, i„ the 
Union, ami are upcclally noted for manufactures, including 
Roods made of cotton, vmti, ] eft thcr, wood, and iron. 



I £:3:rJr ■ "' omsur > a " j *"»»*«■ < : <»<S " B .tss 

270. The Middle Atlantic States are low and 
level along the coast ami mountainous in the in- 
tenor. The climate is temperate in the north and 
warm in the south. The leading pursuits are 
agriculture, manufacturing, mining, and commerce. 

thfsi 7" * ^^ ? l " ed th ° Emvh ' e Stl " e > ™ nk " A"* among 
the Mates ,„ pop,, ation, commerce, a„d wealth. Pennsy". 
vanla the second „, population, is first in tho production of 
ion, coal, ami petroleum. Huttar and cheese are important 
products of Xew York and Pennsylvania. 

272. Tlie City ef New York is tho largest city | n Ainwi™ n i,.. 
pond,, „_,« ,„„ otller , tlnlctl , rflxor! o or ' o rC tho 

273. New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland arc famous for 
her peaches, strawberries, and vegetables. Virginia is 
great tobacco-rammg State. West Virginia yields iron, c ,a 
petroleum, and dairy produce. 

275. 



The Southern States comprise the warmest 
^ part of the United States. The winter season is 

mild, the summer is very hot. They have few 
I good harbours or large cities. The products aro 
' Indian corn, tobacco, rice, cotton, sugar-cane, 

oranges, and other fruits. 

270. North Carolina has large pine forests. South Carolina 
| innka first m tho production „f rice ; Georgia is first in n.ann- 
| facturcs; Mississippi i„ cotton; toulslana n sugar. Tex« ' 
I is a great stock-raising country. 

277. New Orlsang, on tho aIImImI|>)>I ltivcr, is His tontii citv „f ih« 

278. The North Central States, situated chiefly 
in tho northern ]«* of the Mississippi valley, «% 
noted for their great agricultural an.l mineral 
wealth. The most important products are wheat, 
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NORTH AMEIUCA. 



Indian corn, flax, live stock, pork, wool, coal, iron, 
and haul. 

280. The Pacific and Highland States are Co*. , 
forum, Oregon, Xenub, and Colorado. Those | 
States and the adjoining Territories are the most 
mountainous part of the United States, and they 
liave many natural wonders of great interest, such 
as water-falls, lofty mountain peaks, deep channels 
called ca„,,ons, boiling springs, some of which 
throw their hot water many feet into the air, like 
, a fountain. These States and Territories are also 
i-K'h in gold, silver, and other minerals. Cali- 
fornia produces large quantities of grain, grapes ! 
I *««, and O ra„g 0H , Wool is also an important 
export. 

..!?C;S« "" ,m> - Ifc - -J-bited ehU„ ly by i ndi!lIlt ' 



MEXICO. 

Hi ^y-28G. When the Spaniards came to 
| A nenca they found the Indians of Mexico quite 
! deferent from those further north. They had lar-e 
, cues richly ornamented temples, finely-wrought 
| manufactures, and great wealth in gold and silver. 

0"l.v .Lie ho avSlous 8 a 1 ', \"Z° '° *'" '" S Ca,,i,nI ' IiHt "'' 
country. Corte* selzedATon t, T,° C " Ker to ohMn ">° «holo 

unpolled i?m to adv o &!' ""i ' i !°'" i " K """ u R " r,son "- 
ernngcrt Indian, f let , y t, I™ «° JloSn' ? "," -"T '"^ T "« 
a«r kill... Montcnmi; as heS "wl^Km ' " "" inl ° nti0n - 



283. The City of Washington, situated on the 

lotoniae liiver, in the District of Columbia, is the 

| capital of the United Stntes. 

I Government.-284. The highest oilicer in the 

Gow.mmt.nt is the President, who is elected by the 

people for the term of four years. 

Tlio lnws aiv mncUi by Con^rcRs, which emwi^fc. „f n,„ 

Th»vT,il " f «""*?" m '° t,loct "' 1 ''>• tllu «"*«■ Wat™. 
CV/'L '" " ,miIdi " g '" M '^ hi »Kt".., called tl.o 

l 

285. A country whose highest oilicer l8 elected 
I'v the poople, as in the United States, is culled a 
Jiepuo/ir. 

tor '/* mums of alt the ,**, „ m , Ta-ntorns 
and //,,,r Capital*, sre Jf„,t 



The Lowlands.-289. Crossing the country from 
, oast to west, we find first a plain, low, hot, and 
unhealthy, near the Gulf of Mexico, but rising „ s 
■ we go inland, and becoming cooler and moreheakhv 
| *l* cultivated lands yield cotton, sugar-cane, eoilee* 
nid.go, and tropical fruits. The forests contain' 
Palm-trees, mahogany, and dye-woods. Many 
plants which we cultivate in gardens and con J. 
vntones, such as dahlias, geraniums, and fuchsias 
grow wild. 

The Highlands.-290. On tho west of the plain 
we come to mountains, high, steep, and difficult to 
clnnl). They are a continuation of the Rocky 
Mountains. From the summit we look down upon 
a wonderful tableland half as high as the moun- 
tains. ^ is walled in, for far away on the Pacific 
snle are other h.gh mountains. M ,„ ailll tkm! 
overtho pl„ m riso cone-shaped mountains with 
openings at the top, lik, diilm „,„,,. 

«nokc, and sometimes flame, ashes, ami melted 
stones. 

291. The climate on tho table-land is delightful 
and tho products are tho grains and fruits of ttJ. 
pomte countries. Towards tho north are immense 
grassy phuns, tho pasturc-lands of many bufl.W, 
wil.l oxen, and horses. 
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203. CITY OK MKXICO. 



Minerals.— 292. The mountains of Mexico arc 
rich in minerals, and mining is a leading occupa- 
tion. Silver is the most important mineral. 

Towns.— 293. The largo cities are all on the cool 
highlands. 

Mexico City, tlm ciHHtal, i* i M r « bwutiful l,,ko in an oval 
M»llny, with high mountain** nil around. Vera Cruz is tlm 
l>rmci,,al port on the eant j Acapulco, «m tlm wont Until aro 
Htnall plaenH. 

29 h The inhabitants of Mexico are Spaniards, 
Indians, and mixed races. They are not very 
industrious, and the country has often been dis- 
turhed hy civil war. 

— »>. The £GTernisest is republican, like that of 
tlio United States. 



3 



CENTRAL AMERICA. 

29G. Tho nnrrow portion of Americii, between 
<lie broad continents of North and South America, 
is called Central America. 

General Features.— 297. Central America resem- 
bles Mexico in its coast plains and interior high- 
lands, and also in climate and products. Mahogany 
wood, used for furniture, is obtained from" the 
swampy forests on the coast 

,i„. 2 ^' .y ' "" ,"" » ro numoroim. The connlry la often vl.lted by 

£t rti^teT ,, " r,n l t W, " ,,,, lh0 groun - 1 tro ■ , "' , "" «'M 
.rethrown dow ? w. f T"' "V* m °' '" wl "° c, "" m «- »° u "« 
aw killed ' '"' , '"""f^ ' 1 ' ■»«« Uiomamli of people 

Inhabitants.-299. The peoi)lo aro not industri- 
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ous and consequently they ha 3 very little to send 
to foreign markets. ml 

n^TT J" ^^ is dW ** "to five 

;: w T "> w,d <*•*« **■> a„d ; sma i, s ^ t; 



807. SUGAR PLANTATION AND .HILL. 



THE WEST INDIES 

,C(i ftft * ' ,,w ,,rst 'W across the Atlantic 
"" tlin mountain. « i frost a, ' e ""known, excei.t 

... ^i^u/o^,'^ trtken t "f°»»'r co n m„ about four-flfth, 

Product S .-305. The West Indies are very for- 
J.Io^uhI ,^o,ne of tho LsJands nearly all ZlZ 



The ls lands also yield tobacco, coffee, oranges pC 
apples, bananas, and other fruits. " 

«"<1 take, to tho sugar- ,m I. ' t • • J " ,Ce • U ,H c,,t 

an.l made into sugar so, ,,« whi 1 J ',' C ° 1M 1 ' rc * setl 0,,t 

»<ml to that of tho I),,,,,!,,!,,,, of Cumuli ' ^ 

Greater Antilles.-310. Four of the i.l„„ ( i s ft ro 
much larger than the rest,_in fact, much larger 
| ««n all the others taken together. Tl.eso are Cuba 
and /W, AY,,,, belonging to Spain; Jamaica, be- 
JoiiRing to Great Uritain ; and Ifaytl, which is 
independent. 

ZU. Cuba Is larger than all the n'hsr V- * t .r a i 
together and it i u ~<,„: I a • . , T, ' at Int5lCB tflkf-n 

Jf «w, and it » suul to y.eld ono-third of tho sugar pro- 



THE WEST INDIES. 
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cir! M in .l! 1 V , ; ,d V v" W ""' "" th, ' H Wa,M '- ! » thu >»•*»* 
cigars" ,0S ' Xt |S <:i " k ' ljnltud f <»' "* «™ 

311 Jamaica is about one-tl.ird the si/.e of Nova Scotia. 
A i»f/(rf<m i.s its largest city. 
313. Hayti is tlio second in size of tin, West Indies. It is 

The Small Islands.-^. 0ll (hc north „ f tho 



SH. HAVANA. 



Antilles is a group of small islands, called the JkOtanm*, 
belonging to (ireat liritain ; and on the south-east are three 
groups, called the Vhyin Men, the Leeward hks, and tlio 
U- uuiward Mrs. Nearly all of them belong to Great Uritain 
1' ranee, Denmark, and Holland. 

„„!l 6 ', T I , 1 ° Bermuaas c "» si8 t <>f « cluster of very small island, far 
away to tlio north-east of tho Bahamas, i.tlonglni? to (ireat ilrita i. 
They have ., (IclightfllI limal , T1 , e ch|pf « , « * ^ » <* ■ 

onions, potatoes, ami other K iinlcn veRotahles. 




DANISH AMERICA. 



316. The two islands, Greenland and Iceland far 

away on the north-east of America on f h i , 
_(! i.i„ ^ * -America, on the borders 

of the frozen Arctic Ocean, belong to a country^, 
Europe called Denmark. } 

Greenland "?ir i\„ • . 

«"b was a beaut fn^l T m J PP0Ke fr ° m t,,e Ila "' e «»t 
It is, however^ '"'J 'lld^f-"/ ; Wth ra,,k "**>««»• 
™rld, and a ar.o nrt of ' • Inhftb,tod Cn " ntries ! " the 
««• -w. The &£ a ° n /I;: -«>• -vered with ice 
aie luostlj Itoquimaux, and live 



o»t in many places causing „„i ' Iountain - The fires break 
«f the nKKstLU^dT cl„e Tr t t S ; *'T "«<* » on- 
other vegetable* are eul ~ tt 7 m J "^ n,wl 
Plenty of gra ss , 80 that raft ' OUt,l • and tIlL>re k 

«»ck S of s^a-bi ds S X r 8heel) are ,aised - ^«W 
d"ck, viable SCft SS" a, " 0ng H,,ieh iS *" ^ 




SOUTH AMERICA. 



History.-319. When. South America was dis- 
cover^, it was inhabited by Indians, some of whom 
were highly civilized. They had large cities, with 
hue buddmgs ornamented with gold and silver, 
these people were soon conquered and robbed of 
th.-ir wealth by the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

Position.-321. South America is Surround-d by 
the sea, except at the Isthmus of Panama, wliere it 
joins North America. 



The Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico are on 
the north; the Atlantic Ocean lies on the east: 
and the Pacific Ocean on the west. 

Coast.— 323. The eoast of South America is very 
regular; that is, tham are no deep bays running 
into the land. 

The Coast Waters, Cape*, and Ixhmd*, can be 
learned Jrom the Map. 

324. Tlerra del Fuego I, a cluster of rock,- | 8 l, ln .l 9 , W|MM from ' 
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They are inhabited by a few 



^dt ] r g b e y s tiiestraitofMageu - 

Se^^^^ Xl," th Vli and °" Whic " A] «-0er 
founded on his adventure. ^ °' R ° bi "»°n Crusoe" was 

North a ATne 2 L S ° Uth ^^ " ahoBt f "" r - fiftl ' s *. size of 

J!^"^ 7, A ,0ng high ^ of """'"tain-, 
call cl the Andes, extends along the west side of 

South Amenca, near the Pacific Ocean, somewhat 

like the mountains on the west side of North 

America Indeed the Andes may be considered 

as a oontmuataon of the Bocky Mountains; but 

the Andes do not spread out so wide, and they are 

nearer the coast. J 

broad elevated valleys ortabl^ , , ' T ee nd e es with 

cultivate,] fields and large eities a/.rl i. . tiM ^^ are 

them are rieh mines «ff Jul'; in t,,e ,no,I,,ta »« "omul 

! entries ^e^t^Z^C^T', f* *" 

' from the rest of the world. tJ 1 /' ! ,,Ut 

...» Cili:r- if ,,i;»ir t "» 

countries; as he advances ]„. „ i " ° f WBnn 

this sort, but such a" e ,'a e " , °Tr T? ^ '^ " f 
shrubs and gay.colonred „ 2 nt a , fl V, f, "'l I,er M l' ilre 

the dark, barren roeks a M T? ' t,le " 1,e ~< to 

"bove hi,;,, ar e ,, ' Ji, " '"™ alld ««^J lending far 
year. g , *' lkH covereJ with snow all the 

at the bottom arc "n» Lw f " ^"^ ^ StC °" ba,,ks ' all(J 
these are eur^nXwl \t,"Z ^ , ° W 8 °" 10 ° f I 
are stretched acros S tie,! n * ' ' T d ° " f tw,Btod ,)ark . 
* kind of basket i e u *"*£ S * ,n * °» »»» "l*" is 

n «t, in unioh the traveller Hits and pulls himself 



lowlands are divided in+r. +i. 

called th. P' ■ ,, J? ^ great sectiona > 
called the Pams of the Orinoco, the Plains of the 

drTdT; "• ^ *"* ZW ***>> «** being 
drained by the nver whose name it bears ' 

nn!f' , The ? rin0C ° riS6S ^ the A » deS . »«i flows 

northerly and easterly, receiving many large triJ 

At one time of year whnnT' ■ "P reM °" the llanos - 

with tall grass mm Jed '• -T® ^ day ' ^ are eo ™red 
. fc na8 ' min g'ed with flowers of every lino At th- 
season, immense herds of wild n.,ttl„ °\ el y J, "°- At this 
these nlains u .It. Z an(I horses ro '™ over 

sev al l^hs h'rh t Cr m ° 1 year ' there k »° «*« 't 
Plant dir^X^' 1 ,.^",? 8 ^«" d ' ««> -'cry 
ground for the next yoa^ T , M , °" fire ' to elear tllc 
Wses retreat to £E£j£ £," E£. ^ «* 



And CoToZtl '" „"" «"", "«- » ^-y voicanoe, as the 

Pacific Oeean. Ti e Zle "^,"1 ,1 nJ.^" 8 * ' leard far out on th « 
I by terribiB eartliqurt Twhieh "'" " e ' gilIim, , rln « ^''"tfl^ are visited 

! hurytho„ ( and S o^eopi e rn l^nZT '""'^ Who,e C ' ties an,i 

' Lowlands and Rivers.-332. On the east of the 
Andes „ a vast lowland country, through which 
flow the threo great rivers of Snnth America,- 
the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the La Plata. Those 



33o. The Amazon is the largest and longest river 
" the world. Tt is nearly 4,000 miles long. It 
ri«B m the Andes, and flows easterly through the 
selvas, entering the Atlantic Ocean by two great 
souths separated by Marujo Island. Many W 
rivers flow into the Amazon. Along the river- 
banks are wide marshes covered with tall reeds 
I amongst which turtles, alligators, and many kinds 
J of serpents have their home, bating on the river 
j here and there is the wonderful water-lily, called 
I I ictor la lieula. Its huge leaves are sometimes ten 
j fee long and six feet broad, in the midst of which 
j is the large beautiful blossom, white and pink, with 
a golden centre. 

I 336. The Plains of the Amazon are called Sch-as. M . 

00 s of some of these vines do not reach the ground" but wave 
m the air from which they derive all their nonri h ment 
They are thus called ah- plants. In these dense forests art 
Warn, tapir,,, monkey,, ser m ts. and parrots 

337. The La Plata is a very large river, flowing 
southerly and fanned by the union of the Parana 
and the Uruguay. 





Beat— 

Oulfo/n.rien 

Gulf of V 

Mouth of the Aimi 
Moulh of the La |'| ala . 
Strait of Magellan. 
Gulf of Guayaquil. 
Day of Panama. 



338. The Plains of the La Plata „„ ., ~, ' 
the llanos, they have no trSL T n f, Call ° d Pam *"- Lil ™ 
duee a eoarse gmss „"xVd ° ih '' e , W6t S6ason th «* 1™>- 
higher than .Stffr^ '*" ^^ 
and horses feed on these plain" dS ° f th ° USa,lds of °*«e 

n'toS^J^™™*™. lak / s 'n South America. Ti tir „ ca 
temp les a „ d other remains of Indian civiSon ' "" ^ °' andent 

Climate.-340. The climate, except on the M„| ! 
mountains and in the south) J, J the hl S ]i 

Except in Patagonia, there fa no 
cold season like our .vinter. Atone 
time of year, called the dry season, 
here „ no rain for months; then 
t he tvet season comes on, during which 
it rams in torrents every day. The 
c lew is very heavy in the dry season, 
almost like a shower of rain. 

311 In ascending the mountains of the 
lot countries, one finds every varietv 'f 
ehmate witJuu a few miles i„t y ° f 

Plants.-342. No part of the world 
has such rank vegetation as the warm 
moist countries of South America.' 

Ine forests are so dense M-ith trees 
shrubs, and tangled vines, that one' 
needs to cut a path in making h is 
way through them. 

343. Among the trees of the forests ar P th* 
and many other kinds of mlmtlT ^ coc °a-nut, sago, 
various kinds of dye-wood anH ! '• " ull, * u V- rosewood 
tehouc, from the sa" of whieh IndT T,' al ? lant8! th ° eao « ! 
cacao, from the frui! o S ^'7^ "J,™** ! and tlle 
most important trees of South A J" ^^ ° ne of ">° 
cinehona, from the bark of which " , .'T" forests !s «'* 
quinine is extracted h a v * lu » bfe medi ""o called 

! ^^^:^„:tici o s c - w --ai aC d 

many fine fruit, and spice Wh'pf^ T apples ' an <* 
raised in the mountain Sys. Md ° ther ***** ™ 



the mountains of Peru in,] r^t~^ ' 

Plentiful in Chili- Z « Sj ^ "''P ' " 
obtained in BrJ ' ^ ^ dMUnond " ar « 

ferocious animal like t he Lr TlfT' " * 
^of th ; Andes yielded" ^%t 
"ama is used as a beast of burden. 




340. THE TAPIR. 

troops of chattering m, nkevs F. of beautiful birds, and 
the rocks, lives the condor ^f " P '" the Andes " ™*™e 
world. e ° Udor > the West flying bird in the 

and turned ont on IT^Z'XZo^ w " SPaniardS ^ ,,ort ~ 
tog the cattie is an e.oZTspor Vlitt T °' th , emse1 ™- Catch' 
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Name. 

1'khu 

■Bolivia 

Chili 

Argentine Republic... 

Paraguay 

Uruouav 



Capital. 

Lima. 

Chuquisaca. 

Santiago. 

Buenos Ayres. ' 

Asuncion. 

• Monte Video. 



'MS. LASSOI.VU I'ATTLK. 

lLT St °L the ° ther C ° UntrieS 0f Soutl > A ^rica 
* 11 "! ° f S . PamSh ^ Thev ™ ** generally 
very enterpnsmg or as advanced in civilization as 
the people of Canada and the United States 

£~^^^^^^^ 

^£d SET "^ ° f Wh ° ln are Sa ^ es «* l-e a 

Africa R ° man Cath0hc re] ^°« Prevails in South 

Divi S ions.-353. South America includes the 
following thirteen countries :— 

Name. 

Colombia... „ c " plta1 ' 

Ecuador.....' ?°f ota - 

Venezuela...! 2 

British Guiana.:.":::.': 232T" 

Dutch Guiana.. Georgetown. 

French Guiana Paramaribo. 

Brazil.. Cayenne. 

Wo Janeiro. 



Towns.--354. Rio Janeiro, often called Rio, is 
the largest city in South America 
Governme nt .-355. Brazil is a limited anarchy. 

A 1 the other countries are republics, except Guiana, 
w no i, cllvldot , aniongsfc the I , 



COLOMBIA. 

356. ColojnHa includes the narrow Isthnms of 
Panama, and extemls southerly to the Equator 

and higl table-lands ; ,n the south-east are the low 
grassy plains of the Orinoco. 



ECUADOR. 

359. The west side of Ecuador is crossed by two 
ndges of the Andes. Most of the inhabitants 
reside on the table-land between these ridges. The 
country east of the Andes forms part of the forest 
plains of the Amazon. 

vof™. r C °" tainS Chim »°™°> <*»«<. and other lof ty 
e ^Cocoa, india-rubber, and Peruvian bark are ihe chief 



VENEZUELA PERU. 



VENEZUELA. 

362. Venezuela is crossed by mountain ridges 
and highlands in the north-west and south-east. 
Between these highlands are the llanos, covering a 
large part of the country. 

363. The inhabitants give little attention to the cultivation 
of the goil. They depend chiefly upon their cattle, which feed 
on the plains. Coffee is the chief cultivated product. 

364. Among the many useful trues is a kind of palm, from 
which sago is obtained ; and the cow-trcc, which yields a juice 
resembling milk. 

3G5. Caraccas is situated < u „!; highlands in the north- 
west. Many years ago the city vnw tH in ruins by a terrible 
earthquake. It being a -, iblic fast-da\, many of the people 
were assembled in the chi'ek ... and 12/10 were killed by the 
falling buildings. 



GUIANA. 

366. This is the only part of South America 
that is now owned by European nations. British 
Guiana lies on the west, Dutch Guiana in the 
middle, and French Guiana in the east. 

307. The coast is low and level, the interior elevated and 
mountainous. The climate is very hot, humid, and unhealthy. 
The soil is fertile, producing sugar-cane, coffee, pepper, cloves, 
Cayenne pepper, and tropical fruits. 

368. A large pro]x>rtion of the inhabitants are negroes 
Georgetown and Paramaribo are the principal cities. 



BRAZIL. 

369. Brazil is. the largest and most important 
division of South America. In size it is nearly 
equal to the Dominion of Canada, and has on its 
northern, western, and southern borders all the 
other countries of South America, except Chili. 

370. Brazil includes nearly all the forest plains 
of the Amazon, called selvas. In the south-east 
are table-lands and mountains. 

371. Brazil has a warm moist climate and a very 
fertile soil. The products are, coffee, sugar, cotton, 
rice, manioc, tobacco, Indian corn, vanilla, and all 
kinds of tropical fruits. 



372. It is said that this country produces more than half 
the coffee which is used in the world. The coffee plant is a 
large shrub which bears a red berry, containing two hard sub- 
stances resembling the two halves of a bean. 

Vanilla is a vine which produces a kind of bean from which 
a delicious perfume is extracted. 

373. The greater part of Brazil is covei ed with dense forests 
The trees are very different from those in our forests. Some 
of them have beautiful blossoms. The palm grows tall and 
straight, and without branches. At the top is a tuft of long 
broad leaves. It has no bark like our troes, ami the hardest 
part of the wood is on the outside. Mahogany, rosewood, 
and other valuable products of the forest, are brought down 
the Amazon and exerted to foreign countries. The india- I 
rubber tree yields one of the most valuable products. 

374. The highland country in the south-east of Brazil has long been 
celebrated for its rich diamond mines. i 

375. The white Inhabitants form about one-third the popu- 
lation. Most of the labour is done by negroes. 

370. Rio Janeiro hr.» a fine harbour. Its streets are lined ' 
with beautiful palms. Coffee and diamonds are the chief ex- ' 
ports. Goods are carried chiefly by negro porters. The 
cttfcc-earrirrs go in companies, eaeh carrying on his head a ' 
sack of coffee weighing 150 lbs. 

thfl Bahia ", iS a „ la , rgC cmnm «e'»l «ty. Para, near the mouth of j 
the Amazon, Is well situated for exporting the products of the forest. I 



PERU. 

378. When discovered by the Spaniards, Peru, 
Bolivia, and Chili formed one large Indian Empire, 
the most civilized and powerful country in South' 
America 

379. The country was conquered, and the emperor treacher- 
ously put to death, by a Spaniard named Pizarro. Peru still 
contains ruins of Indian cities, temples, and aqueducts. 

380. The coast country of Peru is a desert 
region, with the exception of the river valleys, 
which are made fertile by irrigation. Portions of 
the table-lands between the lofty mountain ranges 
are also very fertile. Most of the civilized in- 
habitants of Peru live on the table-lands and along 
the river valleys. Vast forests cover the eastern 
slopes of the Andes. 

•* ^i", P ?7 WilS former, y noted for 'ts mineral wealth, and 
it still yields gold, silver, copper, and other minerals. The 
valuable fertilizers guano and nitrate of soda have brought 
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37(1. KIO JANKtHO 




milch Wealth to Hie cnnntrv • I„,f n 

- l-'Kdy „„ they fon.S^lJ^ tl,0y ftr ° n ' w »>'* «l«rW 

■'382. The cultivated products aro gmill su „, r 
cane, niu tolmmn ti.„ • i »•""', sugai- 

hy on* .lark tunnel,. Wl.en com ,,'etc £ST tllr0UB,, ^ l'""" 
o» tho Amazon. completed, It will connect with steamers 



2s. ™ ■" """*' ™ - ™ ; - =«;:• „, 1° 

mimw. J ' ° Bl Wfts " ,,co f """"'« ftT it* silver 



CHILI. 



BOLIVIA. 

MO. Sorata, nearly five miles 1,1,1,, fc. ^j _ . ,. , . , 
ln;ak in America. * tJ,c nigrho».t 



389. CWli, a i ong narrow ^ west ^^ ti ^ 

I A 'wcT ° n ° ° f th ° " ,0St Pr0SP ° r0UH hl Houth 




THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC — URUGUAY. 



3!)3. Santiago is a large city, situated in a fertile plain at 
the foot of the Andes. Valparaiso is the ]>rincipal port. 



THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

394. A large part of this country consists of the 
pampas, which in the wet season are covered with 
I coarse grass and tall thistles. 

395. Tho inhabitants give littlo attention to tho cultivation 
, of the soil. Their wealth consists chiefly in the iinnieii.-t- 
j Herds of cattle and horses which run wild over the plains. 

On tlio pampas u vo a pcoplo called Gauchos, a mixed race of White 
! StffiSi Jfc ^ V " y '^ °' ril, ' ng °" ""»•-«*. •- - '"- , 

KM. Buenos Ayres, tho largest city, is situated on tho La I 
1 lata, 1,)0 miles from the sea. Parana, Mendoza, Corrleates 
and San Juan are important cities. 

m Patagonia, the most southerly part of the mainland of 
Smith America, belongs to tho Argentine Republic. It is a 
barren, rocky country, inhabited by uncivilized Indians 



PARAGUAY. 

398. Paraguay is the only country of .South 
America which has no sea-coast. It has the 
river Panujmuj on the west, and the Parana on 
the east. 

3!)!). Paraguay has a wwm, healthy climate, and a fertile ' 401 * Uru S uav »'» » small state, south of Brazil. 

ZJSXSTSiZZjsrSz-jzzs h Zl k !" y "^ a,r ° ri "" iI -"■ ""<""*• 

cs *'.£'*;':: srr -' 7 ^ Zi •SSi'szg-' "• " ' " "- -' 

400. Asuncion, on the Paraguay, is tho chief town. uSta!!** Vld *°' "* C,lW t " W "' * "° ar t,,c m " nt,, ° f tho 
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History. 403. I„ early times Europe was u, 

Ida to of abode. Greece, a small country in the 

, rSt t0 l ; t,co,,lc « v >»«i Then Homo, i„ It„] y 
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«'"V, then, followed a period called the /*** 

- ««««""« -Inch hordes of barbarians from the 

ml ' : #mi1 ** *"•!■ continent. In ,„ore 
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JjJtjakW tin, lead; and then Orcat Britain, 
l-anc Germany, Austria, and Russia. 
POaitloa — 404. Europe is about three thousand 

^toU, r tofKorthAn,rica ( theAtW 
^'ft^^'^^^I-tionso 
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W T has the Arctic Ocean on the north, 
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Coast. — 405. Europe has many seas and Lays, 
extending far into the land, and affording great 
facilities for commerce. 

The Coast Waters, Capes, and Islands are given at 
the foot of the Map of Europe. 
Area — 406. Europe comprises about one-fourteenth of the 
| land surface of tho Earth, being only sv littlo larger than the 
1 Dominion of Canada. 

Surface.— 407. Europe con- 
| sists of a lowland plain in the 
i north-east, and a highland re- 
I gion in the west and south, 
i The Lowlands extend from 
the Nortli Sea to the Ural 
j Mountains, including about 
, two-thirds the whole area. The 
Highlands include Norway, 
j Spain, Portugal, the soutli of 
i France, Italy, Switzerland, the 
t south of Germany, Austria, 
! Turkey, and Greece. 

408. The principal Moun- 
tains are, — the Scandinavian. 
Mountains, in Norway ; the 
(/ml, in Russia ; the Caiirasu t, 
, between the Caspian and lilack 
Seas ; the Pyrenees, between 
France nnd Spain ; the Alps, in 
France, Italy, and Switzerland; 
Hie Apennines, in Italy; the 
Carpathian, in Austria; and the 
Balkan, in Turkey. 

40!), Tim Scandinavian Mountains 
form an irregular wall along tlio At- 
lantic coast of Norway. The} are 
much brokon by deep ravines. 

410. Tho Alps are the grandest mountains of Europe. 
Many of tho high peaks aro co\oredwith snow throughout 
tho year. Mont Jllnnt, about throe miles above the Bra-level 
is the highest of them, peaks. In the valleys along tho moun- 
tain sides aro vaRt masses of ico callod (ilacirrs. Tho grnnt 
procure from above causes tho glaciers to movo slowly down, 
nnti] they reach tho wanner lovols, whore they molt and irivo 
rixo to rivers. 



411. On the lower slopes of the Alps are large pine forests 
The most noted of these lies on the north, and is called the 
Black Forest. 

Narrow roads wind along tho steep sideH of the Alps, load- 
ing to pretty villages nestled high up among tire hills, with 
lofcy snow-capped peaks rising far above them. In some of 
tho high valleys are beautiful lakes, fed by glaciers, with 
orchards and vineyards sloping down to their shores. 

412. Many travellers visit the Alps every year, to enjoy the 



410. icK-r.ivun 

beautiful scenery, to hunt tho wild deer in tho forests or the 
chamois among tho cliffs and crags, to examine the wonderful 
iir-rtmn or glaciers, and, tho bolder ones, to climb the icy 
slurps to tho highest peaks 

413. TJils mmintaln-cliniiv! : .» very danjfci- us. Koine- 
fines the traveller loses his footing on tho ice, <,r in immense 
mass of snow slips from abovo and dashr * him over a fearful 
preelpico. There are deep ermmm, ,■; v K-nings in tho ice, 
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414. MONVSTEltV OF ST. DKRNAKD. 



covered over with loose snow. Travellers require to take 
guides who know the way. They *• r. file, one hehiiid an- 
other, tied together with ropes ; avi t.ius, if one slips, the 
others will hold him up. .Simietiirvs they are overtaken by 
drifting, blinding snow-storm*, and they lose their way and 
uro frozen to death. 

414. High up on ona ol the mountains of Switzerland, nearly two 
miles abovo tho sea-level, is a house called Iho Muiiimtrru of St. Iter- 
nard, founded nlno hundred years ago. It is occupied by the monks 
of St. Bernard, who have long been noted for their kindness In saving 
travellers lost on the mountains. These monks have wonderfully 
conscious dogs, which hunt out those who have fallen exhausted amid 
til's nnows. 

41". lietween France and Italy are high carrlago-roads over tho 
Alps. .\ wonderful railway-tunnel has also been made through a 
high peak culled Mont Cenin. This tunnel, or passnge-way, Is about 
seven and a half miles long, twenty-six feet wide, and twenty feet 
high. 

410. Mount "esuviut In Italy, and Mount Etna, In the Island of 
Sicily, aro remarkable volcanoes. 

Rivers. — 417. The rivers of Europe are not so 
long and largo as those of the other great divisions 
of the Earth. If we. stretch a line on the map 
from the Strait of Gibraltar to the Ural Mountains, 
we shall divide the rivers into two groups. Flow- 
ing towards the north and west are the J)wina, 
Vistula, Oder, Elbe, Rhine, Seine, Loire, and Tayns ; 
flowing southerly and easterly are the Volga, Don, 
Dnieper, Danube, and Rhone. 

418. The Volga, tho largest river in Euro]*, in over 2,400 
miles in length. Tho Danube, about 1,850 miles long, is the 
first in importance a* a natural highway for trade. 

41!). The Rhine, flowing from the Also, <s one of tho most 



beautiful rivers in tho world. Along its shores are pretty 
villages, large cities, charming valleys, and vino-clad hills. 
In some places it flow* past high, rocky eliffs, crowned with 
grim stone castles, which were built long ago for defence in 
times of war. 

Lakes. — 420. There are many small lakes in tho north of 
Europe. Ladtxju, 130 nsilcs long, is tho largest. The lakes 
in the Alpine valleys are celebrated for their beauty, f/cmra 
and Conxtanrc are the largest. 

Climate. — 421. Europe has a milder climato 
than any other part of the world at the same dis- 
tance from the Equator. The western side, being 
near the warm waters of the ocean, has a milder 
climate than the interior. The winters in the 
north are intensely cold. 

Products. — 422. The southern countries product) 
olives, figs, oranges, grapes, tobacco, and the •mul- 
berry, which yields food for tho silk-worm. The 
central countries produce the various kinds of 
gruin And vegetables. The northei u countries 
yield barley, oats, and pasturage. Near tho 
Arctic Ocean nothing will grow but lichens, 
mosses, and stunted shrubs. 

Minerals.— 423. Europe does not contain rich mines of gold 
and silver. Iron is plentiful in Britain, Franco, Sweden, and 
Russia i coal in Britai ; end Belgium; copper in Britain, 
Norway, and Russia ■: in Britain and Spain ; tin in 

Britain ; marble in Itn. .•■■■■ (Jreeeo; and salt in Hussia and 
Britain. 
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9. THE BRITISH ISLANDS 

' Boundaries 

-V. Atlantic Ocean 
"' Atlantic riccan 
-S". Atlantic Ocean 



liniillsli Channel. 
Strait of Uim-r. 
'■' Nurth Sea. 



Countries and Capital!- ' Adjacent Continental 
Englanil and Wales. Countrin 



Wafi divided into Squares a/ioo Miles. 



London. 
Scotland. 

IMinluirxli. 
Ireland. 

Dulilin. 



Norway and bwedon. 

Pcnniark. 

Germany 

llollaml. 

HeUjiuni. 

Trance. 



Iron, the countries now railed l,y these names came, hi ancient times, the 
vanons tribes which settled In the Prills], Isjands. 

1 he Angles, or Engllih, cnine from Hit- smith of Denmork. 

The Bixoni from North Ocrmnny, Holland, etc. 

The Dints froin Denmark and Norway. 

Tin' Normane from the north of Frame. 

The original Csltlo Inhabitants were K radnnlly driven westward. Their <lc 
scendants to this day occupy considerable portions of the llritlsh Island, In 
Wales, Ireland, and the I lijjhl.inds of Scotland. 
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Animals.— 424. The wild animals are not numer- 
ous or large. In the north are the reindeer and 
various fur-bearing animals; in the eentral coun- 
tries are bears, wolves, wild boars, and various 
I kinds of deer. The chamois is a beautiful animal 




410. SCENE ON THE UIIIN'E. 



Large eagles are also found 



inhabiting the Al 
among the Alps. 

Inhabitants.— 425. The population of Europe is 
about 292,500,000. The countries whieh are most 
thickly peopled are Belgium and England. 

Most of the inhabitants of Europe believe in the Christian 
religion. In the southern countries they are mostly Roman 
Ca holies; in Britain, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden 
and North Germany, the majority ivre Protestants; in Russia' 
Turkey, and Greece, they belong to what is called the Greek 
Uiurch. Ii. Turkey there are also many Mohammedans, 



who believe in Mohammed, a false prophet who lived more 
than twelve hundred years ago. 

Divisions.— 426. Europe includes twenty coun- 
tries or political divisions, which, with their 
capitals, are given in the following table :— 

„ Name - CipiUl. 

British Isles London. 

Norway and Sweden ...Stockholm. 

Denmark Copenhagen. 

Russia st. Petersburg. 

German Empire Berlin. 

Austria Vienna. 

Holland Amsterdam. 

Belgium Brussels. 

Chance faxiB _ 

Switzerland Berne. 

Sl ' Am Madrid. 

I'ortl-gal Lisbon. 

}J ALY Rome. 

Turkey Constantinople. 

Greece Athens. 

JIoumania Bucharest. 

' Sekvi a Belgrade. 

Montenegro Cettigne. 

Bulgaria... Sophia. 

East Koumelia Philippopolis. 

427. The most powerful countries 
of Europe are Great Britain, Ger- 
many, "FmjK-e, Russia, Austria, and 
Italy, which are sometimes called 
the Six Great Powers of Europe. 

Government.— 428. Most of the 
countries of Europe are called lim- 
ited monarchies, beeause the power 
of the sovereign is limited by a par- 
liament eleeted by the people. 

The Czar of Rusum and the Sultan of Turkey rule with- 
out the aid of a parliament. 
France and Switzerland are republics. 



THE BRITISH ISLES. 

429. The British Isles eonsist of two large 
islands, Great Britain and Ireland, and many 
neighbouring small islands. The Island of Great 
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Britain includes three countries, — England in the 
south, Wales in the west, and Scotland in the 
north. 

History— 430. When Britain ms first Utot by the 
Romans, more than nineteen hundred years ago, the country 
was covered with forests, and inhabited by barbarous tribes 
who lived by hunting and hVhing, clothed themselves with 
skins of wild animals, and stained their bodies with the juiee 
of herbs. 

Position.— 431. The British Isles are in th- 
northern part of the North Temperate Zone. The 
Atlantic Ocean lies on the north and west; the 
North Sea, the Strait of Dover, and the English 
Channel, are. on the east and south, separating 
Britain from the mainland of Europe. 

432. The- Strait of Dover, at tho narrowest part, Is twenty-one 
miles wide. It lms been proposed to make a tunnel here, for the 
passage of rail ears under the sea from one side to Hie other 

Size.— 4&3. The Hand of Great Britain is about four times 
as large as the Province of Nova Scotia. Scotland comprises 
about one-third of the whole- island. Ireland is somewhat 
larger than Scotland. 

Climate. — 43 i. The prevailing winds in the 
British Isles come from the south-west, over the 
warm waters of the Atlantic, bringing heat and 
moisture. Hence the climate is milder and more 
humid than in most countries as far north. 



ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Coast.— 435. Except some portions on the east, 
the coast of England and Wale;; is generally hold 
and rocky. The south coast is noted for its white 
chalk cliff's, and for its harbours, dockyards, and 
naval stations. 

The coast waters abound in herring, mackerel, and other 
| kinds of fish. 

The names of the Coast Waters and Capes are yir, i 
at the foot of the Map. 

Near the mouth of the Thames are dangerous shoals, c 
tho Goodwin Saw's, on which many ships are wrecked e-v- 
year. 



436. The principal islands on the eoast are, the 
Isle of Wight, Stilly Isles, and Channel Isles, on 
the south ; and the Isle of Man and Anglesey, on 
the west. 

437. The Isle of Wight, varied with high hills and rich 
valleys, .s noted for its beauty. The Queen has here a 
favourite residence, called O.ibome House 

433. The Channel Isles, Jersey, Guernsey, Mderney, and 
Sark, are near the coast of France. The islands yield apples 
pears, -aches, and other fruits, in great abundance. 

».*. \..e Isle of Man, in the middle of the Irish Sea, 
contain* valuable lead mines. The inhabitants are called 
Manx. 

440. Anglesey is separated from tho mainland by Menai 
Strait. The strait is crossed by two wonderful bridges-a 
Suspension Bridge for ordinary travel, and the Britannia 
Tubular liridijc for rail-cars. 

441. The Tubular Bridge consists of an immense lube of iron over 
half a mile in length, resting on stone towers one hundred feet above 
the water. Anglesey is noted for Its stone tables and other curious 
remains of a superstitious people called Druids. The eopper mines r 
the island have yielded immense wealth. 

Surface.— 442. The eastern part of England is 
low and level or undulating, and has an easterlv 
slope; Wales and the northern part of England 
are mountainous. 

443. The mountains are, the Cheviot Hills, the Pemt... 
Iiaiif/c, and the Cumberland Mountains, in the north; thi 
Cambrian Mountains, covering a large part of Wales ; and the 
Devonian Mountains, in the south-west. 

Snowdon, in the north-west of Wales, 3,590 feet high, is 
the highest i>eak. 

Rivers. — 444. The principal rivers are, the Tyne, 
Tees, Number (Oitse, Trent), Great Ouse, and 
Thames, on the east ; and the Severn ami Mersey, 
on the west. 

The Thames and Severn, the two largest rivers, are about 
220 miles in length. 

Lakes.— 445. Tin principal lakes are in the glens of the 
Cumberland Mountains. The most important aro Winder- 
mere, Derwentwater, and Ul'n-water. Tluy ;ire celebrated for 
their beauty, and are a favourite re ort of tourists. 

Produets. 44G. England owes raueh of her 

greatness to her immense mineral wealth. The 

t important minerals are coal, iron, copper, tin, 

Lai. and salt. They are found ehieilv in the north 

and west. 
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THE BRITISH ISLES. 



hops which are used in the manufacture of beer. ' 

7,0 s «J ventothe improvement of breeds. g te "" 

44J. England exceeds every country in the wnrlrl !n m 

The extensive manufactures give rise to tmrle .„ n 4. i, 
gland is the greatest commercially fa £ J world ' ** 

450. The imports include articles of food as 
flour, gram, beef, sugar, and tea; and raw materials, 
as cotton W ool and silk . The exports eonsis 
mainly of manufactured articles-woollen, eotton, 
siiK, ana iron goods. 

General Features.-451. A l arge part of En . 
gland is owned by wealthy noblemen, who rent 
th«r lands to tenants, or hire a large numbeo 
labourers to work them. The landlord lives in a 
"plendid castle or paIace , and the labou ,, ^ 
humble cottages. 



Hull, and Portsmouth. ' 

over the river, and also a t .Zl' There are 8eve ™l bridges 




years ago. These beautif.,1,, ^ j ' many hu ndred 

rabbitsffexes, and S^^* S^ by *«. 
on horseback is a favni.ritl 1 «V. chase > or hunting 



456. ST. TAUL'S CATHEDRAL 



Inhabitants.-453. England and Wales have 
"early hatf as many inhabitants as the whole con 
tment of North America 
^ The people are noted for their energy and enter 

mise^plt 'St T" *"' "' ealth; ° thers « 
The wealthy and midZoir y tWCnty - three bci ^ * pauper, 
but the poor are vTry^notnt" "" ^^ WcU ed -ated, 

of saygsss 00 " of !earnin? are the universit - 

Towss.— 451 England lias many large and im 
portant cities. The following are the lafgest J 



ttTffT' ChUrCl '- WMst "- WW » the place where 

££S3T are crowned - and vhere the m ^«™ S 

450. Liverpool, near the mouth of the Mersey, is the second 

In rnTott ^ C ° mmerCe - T ° Us P° rt ^ "Xht the 
cotton and other raw material used in the neighbouring™ 

" ndlveT 8- - V^' Whe, ' e 8hlpS ' 0ad -™-load." 

extend five or s.x miles along the river. Bristol and Hul 

rank next as commercial cities. ' 

457. Portsmouth is the head-quarters of the British Navv 

Its dock-yards cover one hundred and twenty a"res and i^ 

port°a U r p ,S , CrOWded Wlth VVar " 8hipS - ^S£. 
Iko « ""I*"*"* naval stations. 

mmmm 

metal goods. The surrounding country is covered I with f„V 
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earthenware. The district is covered with cone-shaped kilns, 
or baking ovens, with tall chimneys. It was hero that Josiah 
Wedgwood did so much to improve tiio manufacture of 
earthenware. 

401. Windsor is noted for its magnificent royal castle, the 
principal residence of the sovereign. 



SCOTLAND. 

Coast.— 4G2. Scotland is much broken by deep 
| inlets of the sea, called friths or firth, and its coast 
j is generally rocky and elcvatec 1 

For Coast Waters, see Map. 

403. The Firths of Forth and Clyde are of the greatest tin- 
j portaneo to commerce. They are connected by a canal. 
Moray Firth and Loch Linnhe aro connected by the Catv- 
I (Ionian Canal. 

464. Small Islands are numerous. They are included 
j chiefly in threo groups :— the Orkneys and Midlands, on the 
north ; and tho Hebrides, on the west. The inhabitants live 
chiefly by fishing and roaring cattlo. 

Tho Orkneys produce oata and vegetables. Tho Shetland Isles 

' ""L? 01 ^ [ m . i * eil wllrt pon,C8 ' " olh P" "'' 3 aro doalllulo of trees. 
The Hebrides Include about five hundred small islands. Levis Is 

[ ho largest. Skye is noted for its beautiful mountain scenery. Staff* 
Is noted for Flngal's Cave, a large cavern opening from the sea, studdod 
along Its sides with hugo pillars of rock. Eiaa Is noted for a cavo In 
which all the Inhabitants of the Island wcro smoked to death by a 
hostile clan. ' 

Surface.— 4Gfi. Scotland is a mountainous coun- 
try. The Highlands, in the north and west, are 
nigged and wild. They are celebrated for their 
liofttli-clad moors, rugged mountains, romantic lakes, 
and deep glens. A deep valley, called Glenmore, 
divides the Highlands into two sections. 

400. The Grampians, on the south of Olenmoro, aro tho 
highest mountains in tho Jiritish Islands. Thoy uro so rocky 
and steep that they form an almost iinpassablo wall, except 
along tho narrow passes whero the streams break through. 
lien Nevis, 4,100 feet high, is tho highest ,>oint. 

407. Tho Highlands havo often been a refugo In times of 
war and persecution. Gteneoe, a valley in tho Northern High- 
lands, is noted for tho disgraceful massacre of its inhabitants, 
the MaeDmuthh, by a parly of Ihitisli soldiers, about two 
hundred years ago. 

Rivers.— 408. The streams aro generally nhort 
and rapid. TJ» 7k;/and the Chjdt (noted for ship- 



building along its banks) are the most important 
rivers. 

Lakes.-4G9. Small lakes, called lochs, are numerous. Thoy 
are generally in mountain glens, and aro bordered bv hiirfi 
cliffs. ' b 

Loch Lomond, twenly miles long, Is tho largest lake In Great 
Hn a „ Loch Leven is not*! for Its castle on an Island, in which a 
bcotllah queen was once Imprisoned. 

Products.— 170. The soil in the Lowlands is 
| carefully cultivated, and yields large crops of grain 
and vegetables. The Highlands are cold and rainy, 
and better suited for pasturage. Cattle and sheep 
are numerous, and many of the inhabitants arw 
shepherds. 

Coal and Iron are abundant in tho central parts of Scotland 
Tho manufactures are similar to those of England. 

Inhabitants.— 471. The Sc.J.ch arc generally in- 
telligent and industrious. The Highlanders are 
hardy and brave, and speak a language called 
Gudk. They were formerly divided into clans, as 
the Campbells, the MacDonalds. Each clan was 
governed by its own chief. 

Towns.— 472. The largest cities of Scotland are, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, 1'aisle.y, and 
Greenock. 

473. Edinburgh, tho capital of Scotland, is ono of the moHt 
beautiful cities in tho world. Tt is built on two ridges of hills 
separated by a deep narrow vr Hey, and conuoctcd by bridges! 
One ridgo is occupied by tho New Town, which has many 
broad streots and tine squares. Tho mora elevated ridgo bai 
many large oF building*, and is called tho Old Town. On n 
bold rock, at ono extremity of this hill, is tho Cattle, so noted 
in Scottish history; at tho other extremity is the equally 
celebrated Hol/iroud House, tho palac<) of the Scottish Sovtr- 
eigns, 

474, Glasgow, on tho Clyde, is noted for its manufactures, 
including cotton goods, engines, all kinds of machinery, and 
iron ships. It is hero that the celebrated Cunard steamers 
aro built. James Watt, tho Inventor of tho steain-cngino, 
inado his first experiments at (ilasgow. 

475. Paisley is nolod for its shawl and thread manufactures ; 
Kilmarnock, for its carpets j Dundee, for its linen -, Aberdeen, 
for in Hhip-building ; Peterhead, for Its fine granito. Wick 
is tho head-quarters of the herring lisherv. Perth, onco tho 
capital of Scotland, Is a boautiful city. The stono on which 
tho kings sat during tho coronation eernmony was recoyei! 
many centuries ago to Westminster Abboy. 
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11. SCOTLAND 

■mm 
'•'•"iland Firth. 
I).'ri,.icli I'lilli. 
Morny l'lrlli. 
1'lrili of Tay. 
1 Irtli i.f l-'ottli. 
Hnlwny I'lrih. 



l ; irtllof( |yi|c 

tori] I.IrjMie. 

IiUadi 
SlieilimU 
Orkney* 
Mrt.rl.li.,, 



[.'/«/ ifivi,/t,/ i„t« .S\u,t,rs f/ioi. Milts. 



Rk>r. 
.Suit.. 

Tuy, 
Clyde 



l.llfh l.ollmn'l 
l.«tfcl**FH. 

Tot. tu 

S.llhlnit K h (i,i|>iu|i, 
<;ln»«nit. Diiinki. 



AUr.Irr,,, 
l'.li»ley. 
(irrrnnck, 
Kilmarnock, 

I'Mirlu'Sil. 
I>itlill>:irtnn. 
Ilaiinucklium 




13. IRELAND. 

OOMt Wit«r» 
Lough I'uyle 
North Channel. 
lleir.Lst Lough. 

'•'■'■iin Hay. 

< nrk Harbour. 
Itamt) Hay. 
K*ninar« Hay. 
"Illiflf ll.iy 
TrulM lln>-. 



) Month of the Shannon 

ICialway Pay, 
Clew llnv. 
Iinnr-gal Hay. 
Cap** — 
Mallri Head. 
Pair llsa.l 
<"« nwre Point 
t-t Mo Clear. 
i Head 




^/■fl/ r/'/p/Vrt/ M/a Stfu,,res o/joo MiUs. 



n. Wnterfonl. 

•4. < «fk. 
«. Kerry. 
«6. Limerick. 
»?. Clam, 
ol Halniy 
to. Mayo, 
».. S!t lt o. 
V. I ■•lirim. 
It. Ki'vommon. 






THE BRITISH ISLES. 



Dumbarton is noted for its aneient castle; Bannockburn 
for a v,ctory gained by King Robert the Bruce over the 
-hnghsh. . u 



IRELAND. 

Coast.— 476. With the exception of the eastern 
| side, the eoast of Ireland is generally bold and 
roeky, and has many good harbours. 
For Coast Waters, see Map. 

(<?JL'°n the n ° rth C ° aSt ' 10 miles frnm Coleraine, is the 
rnnnl?^f ra// '/° n8ISt,ng ° f man y *ou8and. of closely- 
onnected p.llars of rock, which rise out of the sea, and appear 

hi n.f , nC ° '^ a W0 '' k ° f art Accordi "g to J ™» leg end, 
h,, natural wonder was the work of giant*, who were trying 
to make a road across the sea to Scotland. 

Surface—478. Ireland is generally low ami level 
At various places near the coast are mountain 
masses. The most important are, the Donegal 
Mountains, in tho north; the Mourue and the Wick- 
low Mountains, in the east; and MagHlkuddy faeks, 
m tho south-west. 

,^^00 feet), in the Magillieu.My Keeks,, the 

Rivers._480. Tho most important rivers arc, (he I 
1'oyle, the Liffey, and the Hhmmu. 

f^sasis mi,M ,onR - iN , " ,Ic,, t,w , »^ 1 ' '•-■•• tt 

Ufc*-48I. «»mll lakes, called /*„,*,, , u . n lIUIn( , ro , iq 

Prod«ct..-482. Ireland has a moist climate, 
which makes it better adapted to gmdn* tl,»n 

. ~?" ,vlS a " : =w "cauuiuily green that it 

1,1,8 b<!cn called tlio Emerald hit. 



Potatoes, wheat, oats, and flax are cultivated. 
Much attention is given to the rearing of eattle 
sheep, and swine. ' 

Linon goods are the most important manufactures 
anliw ° rtS C,mS! " St ° f grai "' b " tttr ' ehee • S0 • Cattle ' biw "». 

Inhabitants.-484. The population of Ireland is - 
httle more than half what it was forty or fifty ' 
years ago. Many of the people emigrate to America 
every year. The Irish are witty, warm-hearted 
and hospitable. Many of them are very poor, live 
in miserable cabins, and rent their small farms 
from wealthy landlords. 

Caches '" then " rth ' thoiuhnWtant " *™ generally Koman ' 

Divisions—485. Ireland is divided into four i 
Provinces: Ulster, in the north; Leinster, in the ! 
east; Munster, in the south; and Connaught, in ! 
the west. 

Towns.-486. Dublin, the eapital of Ireland, near 
the mouth of the Lifley, is a fine city, containing 
many magnificent public buildings. Near the city , i 
is a large enclosure called 1'hmnix Park, beautifully ' ' 
ornamented with trees, ponds, and winding roads 
Many deer and other animals run wild among Us I 
thickets. 



I i j t '* tm "'" Ht ""(""•tant town in tho north of 
Ireland, and » noted for its lin.n manufaetures. 

Londtntterry i, cc-lebrat. d for its resistanco to tho be.i, bW 
army of J^ U . It. inhabit, though in a starvi, Z con- 
dition, refused to mirrowler. ""-vihr con- 
4HK. Cm*, the ehief eity in tho sonth, has o.m of the bost 

^rthoti.^— -• ! " c ° rk «-*-. ^ '-d 1 :;id d 

h "" S a 'v n i« he ? hann0n ' " n0t, " , fw th0 '»«"«'•<*»«. of 
«^'.st «!h „"" lm ' H ;^ Bnt 8<,ft l-"'t. BaUlnailoe ha. the 
la^'st cattle ,ind Mheep f a \ r j n ] ro i an(J 

of 2 ^Jo 0U T 8 ^ alt f r rw ^'i..t««I«.«l the culture 
i* U» potato. Near Trim tho Duke of Wellington w» born 
Not fa, dwt.nt h the HlU of Tara noted l„ J^L *" .7j I 

S]K>t. grBflt '" V0 f(,r thia 
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EUROPE. 



THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

490. Groat Britain and Ireland arc united into 
one kingdom, which is called the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain, and Ireland. 

491. Scotland was onee a separate kingdom, and had the 
city of Edinburgh for its capital. In those times England 
and Scotland were often at war, and the inhabitants of the 
Border districts lived in the greatest insecurity. The two 
countries were united under one king in Ki03. 

492. Ireland once comprised several small independent 
kingdoms. Tha quarrels of the kings led to the conquest of 
the country by the English about seven hundred years ago. 
Ireland has «>ften been disturbed by violent political agitation. 

Government. — 493. The kingdom of Great 
I Britain an:i Ireland is a Limited Monarchy. The 
I Sovereipi, or highest officer in the Government, 
may be either a king or a queen. The Parliament 
consists of the House of Lord* and the H„use of 
Commons. The members of the House of Commons 
are elected by the people. 

494. Greas Rritain has a larger fleet than any other country, 
and her war-sliipH are found on almost every ocean and sea. 
Tho army, though not so large as in some of the countries of 
Europe, is very large, well-drilled, and powerful. 

The British Empire.— 495. The British fsles 
form a very small part of the Earth ; but we have 
seen that they contain a great many people, and 
very much wealth. They became so crowded with 
people, that during the past two hundred and fifty 
years large numbers have emigrated to newly dis- 
covered countries, as Ameriea and Australia, forming 
British Colonies. The armies and fleets of Britain 
have also gone abroad and conquered large and popu- 
lous countries, as in the south of Asia and Africa. 

The countries ruled over \y Great Britain are so 
widely scattered over the earth, that it is said, 
"The Hun never sets on her territories." 

496. The British Tsles, together with all the 
countries in different parts of the world ruled over 
by Great Britain, form tho British Empire. This 
great Empire includes about ono-sixth of the land 



surface of the Earth, and about one-fifth of the 
people in the world. 

497. The principal Countries of the British Em- 
pire are : — 

The British Isles, in Europe ; the Dominion oj 
Canada, Newfoundland, and many of the West 
India Islands, in America; British India, in Asia; 
Cape Colony and Natal, in Africa; Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, in the Pacific Ocean. 



NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

498. Norway and Sweden are included in the 
long peninsula in the north-west of Europe. These 
countries form two distinct kingdoms, each having 
its own parliament, but they are united under one 

j 499. Sweden was formerly held in subjection by Denmark, 
but gained htr independence through tho bravery of a noted 
prince named Uustavns Vasa. Having escaped from a Danish 
' prison to his own country, he lived some time among tho 
; peasants, woro their dress, and worked with them. When a 
favourable opportunity presented itself, he aroused his country- 
men to assert their freedom. 

500. Norway is a rugged, mountainous country. 
The mountains are broken by deep gorges, and they 
descend abruptly on the west. The Atlantic coast 
is fringed with small islands, and has numerous 
bays, called fords, which run in among the moun- 
tains. Sweden comprises the plains next the 
Baltic Sea and the eastern slopes of the mountains. 

f>01. A largo part of Norway and Sweden iH covered with 
forests of pine, fir, and birch. Many tall, straight trees are 
cut in theHO forests, floatod down tho rivers, and taken to 
other countrios to be used as masts for ships, 

502. Grain, vegetables, and flax are cultivated 
in the lowlands of the south ; the mountain slopes 
are devoted to pasturage. The fisheries and mines 
are tho chief sources of wealth. 

503. Sweden is noted for its iron mines. Swedish 
iron is used in tho manufacture of cutlery of the 
finest quality. 






f 



had these chambers lighted u/and heTa banque^hem ^ ° DCe 
505. Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, is a handsome city 
bu.lt on three ,«land 8 in Lake Malar. Christian!*, sTtuated 
«» » fiord in the capital of Norway. Bergen is the chfef 
naval sta t,on, and has a largo trade in fish. 

mheSea^lT'- ° f SWeden ' W,d eXte " din » «"» to the 
Th J at ,, 1 •' " " Ver T C ° ld C6Untr * ca),ed ^PJand. 

I he Lapps are a curious people. Their food cenaists largely 



vated, and many horses, cattle, and sheep are raised 1 ■ 

MO. Copentageo, ih. «,,iw, i, „ , h . klmd of s , 

jai. D«„„rt „™. the »„ «„„,, w„j, . nd 'L™;,. 




I'laco to find pasture for tfe P ,„ t. . rnW ' ,lace to 

^i»d of sle^and d.tSd.y oStr 10 reindCOr t(> 



DENMARK. 

507. The kingdom of Denmark cm^ritm the 
northern part of the peninsula of JuLd am 
»v«l small islands, of which A«„W and /J 
•ire the most important. 

ing countries. H6aS *° '""age the neighbour- 

King of Kngland « 1 i, "** " f Kll e'*»<h Canute, 
drove tho Brit ns oTo * J >tt ? ei " nd th0 Anglo-Saxons, who 
<>»r own time' 1 In f. ? ^ f al " U fl ' ,,m ^'""ark. Tn 
Prince of Walon 1 c " ' !?""? ^ ''?' m,rri «'»» «* the 
« iroat Britain am dirrv,M ,,Cr 1 Uw K °^ "'"""y »' 
«f the throne ProbBWy ""° ' lay l **'» »" tho honmrn, 

50!). Denmark is a low, level country Tl.« » t . 
temperate and humid C,L\ n '. y ' T !l ° cIllnat o is 

«■"». Lrain, vegetables, and flax are culti- 



RUSSIA. 

512 Russia has in modern times become one 
ot the leading States of Europe. The Empire in- 
cludes over half of Europe, and about one-third of 
Asia. 

vicious, and cruel : but he did mm* tl i 1 . as ^"owl, '■ 

travelled in foreign countries t pu Z t X37 *"*, Pe ° pl °- Ile 
worked as a shi^ wrlght^nd^sTl w. uZ ^ leVrC '^ 
Zimmerman; that Is Peter Car,»r,u. n i • " hlm Peler 

took with him skilled workmen ^^mI^T^ ""^ " e 
and to work at various manu aetures Pe er oSt ° ^ ^ 
fill hatlles with Sweden but hn ,11,1 L. I S? ht "'""y ""success- I 

he took a largo part of their territory from them. ° e " d 

514. l!„s.sia consists mostly „f lowland plains. 

It hasmany large rivers. The Volga is the largest 
| nver ,„ Europe. The rivers are connected by 
| canals, so that, in the summer, boats sail across the 

country from the Baltic Sea to the Caspian. 
I 515. The northern part of the country, except 
, tho frozen, barren region near the Arctic Ocean is 
, inostly covered with an immense forest of pines 

firs, and other trees. The winters here are lone 
( ">h cold, and the summers are so short that grain 
[ will not ripe,,. The rivers and lakes abound with 

«Ii "nd wild-fowl, and in the forests are many 
I-ears, wolves, and other wild animals, which yield 
valuable fur. The people hunt, fish, cut wood, 
make chareoal, tar, pitch, and potash. 

516. In the south of Russia are rich lands, yield- 
»* gra>", flax, and hemp, Large quantities of 
wheat aro raised near the Black Sea. Tho land is 
mostly nxvned by the nobles. The labourers, called 
Bms, were, until a ft* years ago, bought and sold, 
like cattle, with tho estates on which they lived 




519. THE W1NTKH I'ALACE, KT. l'KTKKSBUBU. 



In the south-east are largo hvcless plains, called 
steppes, which afford pasture to henls of wild horses. 

517. Russia has not many rail-roads. Trade is carried on 
1 by the rivers and canals. The products of the country, and 
goods brought from Persia, China, and other countries, are 
[ sow at fairs, held annually in certain cities, to which mer- 
chants resort. 

618. In the winter season men, warmly wrapped In furs, go nn lone 
nTS,^ r 88 flf '' draWD " y "*'»«»«• Sometime^ In pass 
pelled to urge their horses to tho utmost speed to save their lives. 
51!) St. Petersburg, the capital of Russia, is a very large 
j tplendid city. It has many beautiful churches, with tall 
spires and gilded domes. Tho Czar's Winter l\hce is the 
.argest palace in Europe, affording room for six thousand 
people. It is said that there are only two months in the year 
during winch snow does not fall in St. Petersburg, 

520. Moscow is a largo city in tho centre of Russia. NW 
leon I of France led a largo army into Russia, intending to 
make h.s winter-quarters at Moscow, and in the spring to 
conquer the country. After much fatigue, at the beginning 
of wmter he arrived at the city, only to find it wrapped in 
flames ; for the Russians had set it on tiro to deprive him of a 
^nter home. Napoleon v,a» obliged to retreat, and before i 



»uf »d t^!™* tl,e m08t ,,f hiH ariny had »«"-' ° f 

»i 52 m *?*£ is n " ini l" ,rtant iwrt on the Baltic. Odessa, on 
the 151ack Sea, exports large quantities of grain. Nijnl-Nov- 
gorod on the Volga, u noted for its great annual fair 
Astraenan at the mouth of the Volga, J", large trad with 
Western Asia. 



THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

522. The German Empire lies between the Alps 
on the south ami the North Sea ami the Baltic on 
the north. 

Germany is composed of twenty-six states, of which the 
most important are the kingdoms »t Prussia, Sa.rony, Bavaria 
and Wnrtembur,,. These states are united under one general 
government, at tlm head of which is tho King of Prussia, who 
is stylod the Emperor of Germany. 

r>23. The southern part of Germany & elevated I 
and mountainous. Aloiy? the mountain sIoiwh ar* I 
largo dark foro**, the homo of tl.o deer, chamois, 



% 




AUSTRIA. 



530. CLOCK IN STKASSBUaO CATHEDRAL. 

and other wild animals. These forests yield material 
for Bliip-buiWere, charcoal-burners, and wood-carvers 
In tins part of the country are also large pastures 
where cattle and sheep f oe d in great numbers. 

mtt ™ rou ? 1 ' thU !,igl ' Iai,d reginn flow th ° Da ""l'c and tho 

Mm, two of tho mo* important rivers of Europe To 

I'" b ™ k8 «"»«Kh the mountain,, along a narr , w gorT 

"Inch widens into a beautiful fertile valley, elated fth 

zrin;r ds ' a,id ,r lnfields - ^ the XL™ 
S'Sf, oSr.r : rRe cities : and i,cre and «'"«' ™ 

t!! ' f th09e stron K st ™e castles built hundred, 

I 525. The country toward the north is low and 

: 'evTl, yielding grain, tobacco, and flax. 

i 525. Germany pmdnnn, wm>l of the finest quality, uud its 

i xco1 n Zf ct rr e 7, rvimi,ortant t£<»«w.£ 

excel m the manufacture of laco. 



528. Germany has many large, wealthy cities 
winch contain magnificent cathedrals, universities 
picture-galleries, and other works of art. The 
people are very intelligent, and the law compels i 
them to send their children to school. 

529. Berlin, the capital, is a large and beautiful city. Its I 
university is one of the most celebrated in the world 
J30 .Hamburg, on tho Kibe, is the most commercial citv 

»!fn \ i T ' S a " ,m '" ,rtant l ,or t. Dresden and Munich 
are noted for their picture-galleries ; Breslau, for its manu- 
factures and trade ; Cologne, f„ r its cathedral. Strassburg s 

t SrSr Clty> ^ h ™ il BU ^-» -"««"* L, 



AUSTRIA. 

532. This empire is sometimes called Austri,- 
I/unyanj, because it includes the two countries 
Austria and Hungary. Each country has its own 
laws and parliament, but the two countries are 
united under one sovereign. 

.",33. Austria has little sea-coast, but the river Danube 
forms a natural highway for trade. The western part of he 
country lies along the eastern slopes of the Alps. East of to 
Alps ,s a bo.ut.ful country of low hills and fertile valleys 
watered by the Danube and its tributaries. .Still further eas ' 
where the Danube turns to the south, are immense low plah ' 
very fertile, except the swamps near tho rivers, and certa .' 
tracts covered with deep sand. Beyond the plains, in the f , 
east, are tho Corinthian Mountains. 

531. Austria has a mild climate, drapes and all kinds of 
grain grow luxuriantly; llax, tobacco, and silk are also'ini- 
portant products. 

JS f w?™ iH it° ri ° h ! " mim ™ U - Its salt mines are the 
richest in the world. 

tta^Jw^i wiX* 7 be *" ,d , «■• ^Patl.lan -Mountains, near 
In. c 1 y ren „v hn, ? T" ° U ' e ,,IWI «"1cr. S rnnn,i chamber,, 





EUROPE. 



635. CHAPEL IN I„ E SALT mtlm OF ALBXUIA 

530. The manufactures are i ln ,K.rtant, including woollens 

silks, cottons, and glassware. h woo " ens > 

W Vienna, the capital, situated on the Danube near the 

£St V 8 ° n °, ° f th ° ' argest a,ul finest citie * "> «»"• * 
Prague a arge, beautiful city, is the centre of a „ extend 

ml ZT te ',°p n % Adriatic Sca ' is the eh - f -vi- 

o38. Buda and Pesth, on opposite sides of the Danube form 
one great city, the capita] of Hungary. * 



HOLLAND. 

539. Holland is a small country, but it has a 
most interesting history. 

doniT f q braV .°7 ? nd hard fi rf>ting, Holland gained its ft». ! 
com from h,,an.sh tyranny about three hundred years ago. I 



I 2 T 1 be ?r e T* l™ 8 ^ 0118 . «d ^nt its ships to all parts 

540. Holland is a level, low country, lying along 
the North Sea, near the mouth of the Rhine It 
has no mountains, forests, or rocks. 

Cities, villages, and fertile meadows, in some 
parts of the country, are below the sea-level The 
sea , 8 fenced out, and the rivers are kept in their 
channels, by strong high dikes of earth and stone. 
Sometimes the dikes break, causing great damage 
and loss of life. Many years ago, sixteen villages 
were half buried in water. 

041. Large ditches or canals, with high banks, run through 
the country ,„ all directions. In summer the canals aVe 

Znen Tkta f S ' "? ? ***** With S ' eighs ™«^™- 

head"! *' Ci " Tji " g th0ir baskets °" «.eir 

W2. The land protected by the dikes requires to be drained 

«d, as the water cannot flow out, it is aken out by arge 

broad sails, g,ve a singular appearance to the country. 

543. Holland has a rainy climate, so that it is 
not a good grain country. Flax is an important 
product. The pastures are excellent, and lar^e 
quantities of butter and cheese are exported. The 
fisheries are a source of much wealth. The trade 
with the East Indies is important. 

544. The inhabitants of Holland are called 
Dutch. They are industrious, cleanly, and intelli- 
gent. They have great regard for the wadin^ 
l.irds called storks, and make nests for them on the 
roofs of their houses. These birds are considered 
very useful in destroying worms which eat holes in 
the dikes. The Dutch are fond of gardening. 

Rhilf; The fI HagUe ' a boa " tiful «ty, "ear the mouth of the 

m S'l u 8 Cap,t A' ° f H0 " and - Jt has fi » e P^ee. and 
pubhe bu.Id.ngs. Canals run through the city in all direc- 

546. Amsterdam, situated on a bay called the Y, is a largo 
commercial city. It i., built on marshy ground and long 

.mbers are driven down to form a foundation, kott riam 
is also a large city. 

547. Leyden is noted for bravely refusing to yield to the 
Spaniards, even when the starving inhabitants were corn 
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pelled to eat horses and dogs. Finally, the Dutch broke 
down the dikes, and the Spaniards were driven off by the 
water. 

548. Holland owns Java and other islands in the East 
Indies, 



BELGIUM. 

549. Belgium is one of tlio smallest, but one of 
i the most prosperous kingdoms in Europe. 

) So many battles were fought in Belgium in former times 

, that it has been called the liattle-Ficld of Europe; its soil is so 

! carefully cultivated, that it has been called the Garden of 

Europe; and it is so crowded with houses and inhabitants 

that a foreign king, in passing through it, said, " This is onhi 

one great eity." 

550. In the north the country is low and level, 
with many canals, like Holland. It is protected' 
from the sea by hills of sand, which the winds have 
raised along the coast. The southern part of the 
country is more elevated and hilly. 

551. The farms in Belgium are very small, but 
they are carefully cultivated, and yield large quan- 
tities of grain, ilax, wool, butter, and cheese. 

552. Tiio highlands of the southern part of the 
country have rich mines of coal, iron, and zine. 

CM. The manufacture* of Belgium include carets, laces, 
cottons, silks, cutlery, and fire-arms of the best quality. 

554. Belgium has more inhabitants in proportion 
to its size than any other country in the world. 
The Belgians are famed for their skill in music, 
painting, and architecture. 

fofts B rT' *? ? vHa] ' * a ha " d80n, ° cit y. and '« f*** 

ZtlfZT, ant V aC °- A fow milcs t0 «» 8 »»th »■ "» 
J-ield 'of -Waterloo, where a great battle was oneo fought. 

550. Antwerp ,» the first commercial city of Belgium It 

St\?2l V T °" lm ™»> ™* » fi"« cathedral -ubrned 
yth pictures by celebrated artists. Ghent is noted for its 
cotton manufactures and Its hot-honsos. Lie*, is famed fr 
the manufacture of fire-arms and hardware. 



FRANC!. 

_ 5*7, France is noted for the frequent changes 
in its form of government. At one time it is a 



monarchy, with a king or an emperor ; and at an- 
other time a republic, with a president. 

508. This country lies to the south of England, from which 
it is separated by the English Channd. The Bay of Iiisc.au is 
on the west ; the Mediterranean Sea and the Gulf of Lions a r 6 
on the south. 

559. France is generally a pretty level country. 
In the north are large sandy plains. 

The Pyrenees Mountains separate France from Spain ; the Aim 
separate it from Switzerland and Italy. l 

MO The principal rivers aro the Seine, Loire, Garonne 
j and Rhone, ' 

561. France is a very productive agricultural 
country. In the north the chief products are 
grain, llax, and the sugar-beet; in the milder 
centra] districts the most important are grapes, 
Indian corn, and tobacco; and in the warm south 
the olive, mulberry, fig, and orange are cultivated. 

502. Sugar is made from the sugar-beet. The grape-vines 
grow on stakes, as beans do in our country, only further apart • 
and wine is made from gra^s somewhat at wo make cider 
from apples. The berries from the olive-tree are pressed 
and yield mi oil called olive oil. Tho leaves of the mulberry! 
tree furnish food for tho silk-worm, a kind of caterpillar 
which yields silk. 

The chestnut-tree is very common in the forests, and chest- 
nuts aro an im|>oitant article of food with many of tho poor. 

5G3. Tho French people are gay and fond of 
amusement. They aro also excitable, and like 
change. 

5G4. The exports include wine, brandy, olivo oil 
and fruit; also silks, gloves, and fancy goods, in tho 
manufacture of which the French are unrivalled. 

505. Parti, the capital, is next to London tho largest 
city in Europe. It is very gay and splendid, having many 
fine streets, buildings, squares, gardens, and parks. Tho 
Heine flows through tho middle of tho city, and Is crossed 
by many largo bridges, Tho Boulevards aro broad paved 
streets, with broad side walks shaded with trees. Notre 
Dame is a largo church on an Island in tho Seine. Beneath 
tho city aro wonderful chambers and passages, called the 
Catacombs, constructed very long ago. 

m. Havre, at tho mouth of tho Seine, Is an important port. 
Cherbourg: Is a great naval station. 

Bordeaux is u largo rity in tho west, from which wino, 
brandy, and fruit aro exerted. Lyon, on tho Rhone, Is 
famed for its silk manufacture*. Marseille*, on tho Gulf of 



EUROPE. 



Lions, exporta silk, fruit, and oil. Toulon is a fortified naval 
station on the Mediterranean. 

5G7. France owns the island of Corsica, in the Mediter- 
ranean; it also owns Algeria, in Afriea; Guiana, in South 
America; and small territories in other parts of the world. 




5G8. Switz- 
erland is a 
small country 
surrounded 
l>y large and 
powerful na- 
tions. In for- 
mer times, 
some of these 
nations tried 
to conquer 
this little* 
country ; but 
the brave 
Swiss have 
always main- 
tained their 
freedom. 

569. Switz- 
erland is sit- 
uated among 
the Alps. 
Travel lors 
who are fond 
of natural 
scenery love 
to visit this 
countrymore, 
perhaps, than 
any other. 
Hero they find I 
beautiful rich ' 
valleys, and 
clear bluo 
lakes ; thoy j 



ean climb the lofty snow-capped mountains and 
admire the wonderful glaciers, ever creeping down 
their sides. 

570. Between the high mountains are deep narrow vallevs 
W.U, »p,d streams at the bottom. Winding alonTd.e de 
of the valleys, among the reeks, aro roads and footpTth bv 
wh.eh traveller pass from one side of the mountain Tthe 

571. In the lower plains and valleys are grain- 
j helds, vineyards, orchards, and rich pastures; as 
I we ascend the mountains, we find forests of oak, 
chestnut, beech, and pine. Beyond the forests are 
pasture-lands with scattered shrubs and gay flowers, 
— blue-bells, hyacinths, lilies, and rhododendrons' 
Still higher extend the lofty peaks clad with ever- 
lasting snow. 

572. Only a Rmall part of Switzerland is suited to agrieul- 
turo. The j^asants keep many eows, sheep, and goats, and 
mako large quantities of butter and eheeso. 

573. Tho Swiss are intelligent and brave, and 
love their country. 

Pretty villages and small towns aro numerous in the moun- 
IZd^earTrs "' ** inllabitauts aro "atehmakers and 

f 574. Berne is the eapital of Switzerland. Geneva, ,m Lake 
l.eneva, is the largest eity. It is eelebrated for its watehes. 



SPAIN. 

575. Spain was onco a very prosperous country, 
ruling over vast territories in foreign lands. Most 
of theso territories aro now independent. 

*.«w'^n. e K P u' calIe ' 1 5°^'- «m«> from Africa across the narrow 

Spain Th v'h mi'u" 1 '* twoWB 1 hu , n , t,red yul " "*• " nd "tUrfK 
Mpaln. They built fine places and cities, end Improved the country 

IXoTtoJnV"™™ J1 "'"an,, and^re n^l/S 

Spain led the way in the discovery of America, by supplying Colum- 

bn. with vessel, and men when he sailed westward oreMh. unknown 

577. Spain and Portugal form a large peninsula In the south- 
west of Europe, having the sea on tho east, south, and weet. 
On tho north are the Pyrrnen Mountain* forming a high, 
broad wall, mipaasable exeopt by a few deep narrow valleys. 

578. A largo part of Spain is a rough highland 



: 




::r ,-e,e™ W tob , lMds _ lof , ,„„„„-, , -.-^j^Tli ,„„„ 

^1. Spam has rich mines of quicksilver, load, iron, and 



The table-lands are hot in summer; and they are M ^* 
dry, dusty, a „d barren, suited only for pasture- ' 
lands, except the river valleys, which are very 
fertile. In winter they are cold, and are swept by 
high winds. 




W9. CORK-TREES. 

579. Tlio lo»l„,„|, „f «,„ ,„„(,, | 
£"«.,,„„,,,„ l MlingIlllll ««■ 

sr oi,vcs ' °*«" «^-* •».■ *: :!r 

tho thick bark of tho treo. Tho cnrk is 



J8-. The Spaniards arc not generally as enter- 
pm.ng as the inhabitants of some of the countries 
or Europe. Ihc common people are fond of amuse- 
ment, and dancing under the orange trees is a 
ravounte evening pastime. 

•>*«. Cadiz and Malaga are important ports. 

iiiS™i„' rfC " i " ,mdAwte ^ ta *cw«tr„di M , 



PORTUGAL. 

585. Portugal is a small country on the Atlantic 
coast west of Spain, 

In former times Portiurtioso navi^.t,,,^ ,,., ,. 
S£ M h,lH 1,Wt "»"* " f *« -'•-••and is now a 

086. A large part of the country consists of 
highlands ; but its plains and mountains are not so 
elevated or so dry as those of Spain. The valleys 
and lowlands are very fertile. The products ar 
similar to those of Spain. Wine and frnit are 
I-admg exports. Mules, sheep, and goats are 
numerous. 

587 The Portuguese are polite and hospitable 
and, hkc the Spaniards, they are fond of „ lll8 j c and 
dancing. The buU fakl is a favourite but cruel 
and dangerous amusement. 

ij' 11 ;* t,, .° m "» tl ; °f *• T«gu«, is tho capital of 
,1 V . . "° hun,lru(1 J-oars ago tho city was noarlv 

Oporto exiH.rtH largo quantities of wi nn , 

MW-.TJw Ma<tm-« Mamte, fmnoiiH for their wine- tho 

rZZ'V* h0 " ln ° f *° Callftr y 1,ir d; and tho CaZ'vnd 
Mttmfn, belong to Portugal. ^ 




I 



ITALY. 

590. Italy is the country of tl.c ancient Romans 
who, :n the time of our Saviour, were the most 
poworfn people in the world. The kingdom em- 
l.races the boot-slmped peninsula and the islands 
»r feicily and Sardinia. 

mi. Travellers visit .Switzerland to see the wonders of 
mature, they go to Italy to hoo the beauties of a.WlJnd 
AnjJjJ Wrful pictures, fine marble statues,' and ^£! 

south of the Al„£Zt?&S?££ "° rt " to 6 ° Ut " °" " ,c 

593 Italy has a delightful climate, and a re- 
markably blue sky and clear atmosphere. 

On the west coast is a low marshy district in ,.4,,'nK *i • I 
« » poisoneuH that it is d^JJ^ *£ t^ it. ! 

594, The plains, valleys, and lower mountain 
s opes are well suited to agriculture, yielding grain 
the grape, mulberry, olive, and fig. 

The plains of the River Po, on the south of the | 
Alps, are exceedingly f orti , P) produeing ]arge ; 



of wheat and rice. Large herds of 
cows are pastured here ; and from their 
rich milk, cheese of the best quality is 
manufactured. This part of Italy is 
also noted for the production of silk. ' 

In the forests of the mountain slopes grow 
the oak, walnut, and chestnut. Ches nutfarl 
much used as food. '^tnuts are 

frT'i^ 16 ° f the fi " eSt q " aIit y is obtafaed 
rom the Apennines. Many beautiful build- 
mgs, statues and pillars are made from it in 
Italy, and large quantities of it are sent to ' 
other countries. 

59G. The most important exports 
of Italy are silk, olive oil, fruit, wine, 
marble, sulphur, sardines, and an- 
chovies. 

597. Italy has produced many cele- 
brated musicians, painters, sculptors 
and architects. 

"vsr' t ""> '""«» i t'.. "»r; ■ nd ii "* e 

! most splendid church in the world Its wa l and "t ^ 
i -vered with paintings by the most «S *£j T\T 
| roi» s palace, called the Vatican, is an immense IM, 

i»r a s,;t''i *v m ," - wi * * fa— <»■ 

"•',>. >viinin sight of tlie city is Mount PV»m..'„. u 
smouldering fires sometimes burst out „ te ficV 
IW the mountain are the ruins of the aideS Sfes ST 
«m«« and P 0) ,yW,' which have lately been exl.u m P H r 

of 'I™ - J 6 * 08 '" bl,iU °" a ChlStcr of Nmali "lands. Channels 

were brought across the bridge to the mlTrf?T-' ?, nm,naIs 
tence, and then taken back for Mien ^ l * 



GREECE. 




MS. 1XTEUI0U VIEW OF THE COLISEUM AT HOME. 



Horenoe, Genoa, Milan, Leghorn, and Turin are noted 
cities. 




001. The Islands of Sicily and Sardinia form a part of tin- 
kingdom ol Ttaly. Mount Etna, in Sicily, is one of the nio>t 
famous volcanoes in the world. 



GREECE. 

G02 Greece is a small country, consisting of a 
peninsula south of Turkey, and a number of small 
islands on the coast. 

00."!. In ancient times Greece was inhabited by the most 
learned and powerful people in tlio world. It produced great 
poets, historians, orators, artists, philosopher*, and warriors. 
The country has lost all this greatness, and is now interesting 
chiefly for the remains of ancient buildings and statues, and for 
places where great events occurred. An English poet has said : 
" "Tis Greoee, but living Greece no more." 

With all the wisdom of the ancient Greeks, they were igno- 
rant of the true God, but believed in many falso gods. 

G04. Greece is a land of mountains, hills, and 
valleys. The climate and products are like those 
of Italy. Kaw silk, honey, currants, and other 
fruits, olive oil, and sponges are the chief exports. 

005. The Greeks are generally farmers, mer- 
chants, or sailors. They are said to !>o very shrewd, 
and not very honest. 




606. Athens, tho capital, is n small city. The most imnor 

wi lCT\ ot a T nt At,,ens is the ^X 5 

Wthm the Acropolis are tho ruins of an old idol te nnle 
tT A \ P T h r n - N0t far distant ia Martm^A 
true God *"' P ™ to the A ^enia ns concerning 1 

607. The principal islands belonging to Greece ar.> tl,„ 
1'Mian Islands, the Cydades^nA Eubl ** 



TURKEY. 

608. Turkey is situated in the south-east of 
Europe, between the Black Sea and the Adriatic. 
Turkey derived its name from a people called the Turks 
who, though not the ,„est numerous, are the ruling inhS 
tents of the country. The Turks once lived in Central 
Te y ...arched westward, conquering every country as they 
advanced and came into Europe over four hundred years 
ago Turkey , a now a weak State. Several countries Ton T 
north, which formerly M o„ ge d to Turkey lav , "en 
years gained their independence. 

G09. Turkey has a productive soil, a mild and 
healthful climate, and a good 
position for commerce; but 
through bad government and 
lack of enterprise it is much 
1'ehind the other countries of 
Europe. Agriculture is in a 
very rude state, and manufac- 
tures are greatly neglected 



faces when they go out. They have neither chairs 
nor sofas in their houses, but sit on the carnet or 
on cushons. In the large cities, the higher classes 
are begmmng to adopt the customs of other Euro- 
pean countries. 

^r^r^s^ chief ~- 
TSJissrjft itzv^y the suit " n - t, '° 

prises large terH tori'es in W B f 'a"'- 8 °"°"" m **»*"• c ™' 
states in ^rthel AWca " AS ' a a " d S6Venl1 ^"^ 



610. The products are grain, grapes, 
oh vm, tobacco, and cotton. Roses are 
eultiva cd ,n large fields, especially in 
the valley of the Maritza, from which 
is made the costly perfume called attar 

t of roses. The manufactures are carpets, 
i shawls, and leather goods. 

611. The Turks believe in a 
5 false prophet named Mohammed. 

Their dress and manners are 
on. a iurk. very odd. Both men and women 

a bpH , . W6ar l0ng fl0win S dresses . w ith 

a belt around the waist. The men wind a long 

*** called a turban, about their heads; and 

the women wear a thick white veil over their 



EASTERN ROUMELIA AND BULGARIA. 

614. Eastern Boumelia and Bulgaria are small 
coun nes on the south of the Danube, and bordering 
on the Black Sea They are separated by thf 
Balkan Mountains. 

015. These countries formerly i elonged to Turkev »„h 
they still pay an annual tribute to the Sultan * d 

616. The climate is mild, and the products are 
grain, tobacco, grapes, and other fruits 

and 1 !!™ 6 T 1 * 8 , ^ ^8^ woo] ' ***>, 
and timber. Manufactured goods are imported. 

-SS^HSKS" ia tl,e capital of Ea * tera R — > 



ROUMANIA 

619. The kingdom of Roumania is situated be 
tween the rivers Pruth and Danube. The Car 
pathian Mountains lie along the west, next to 
Austria These highlands slope towards the east 
and south, to the treeless plains which comprise a 
large part of the country. 

620 The country produces wheat, maize, millet, 
flax, tobacco, and grapes. The wealth of the 
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country consists chiefly in cattle, horses, sheer^, | factor™ rire-an™, cutlery silks and 1 7 

antl ~ P ' largely with ASriatSoreSfcto. ' ' "* *"*• 



,. Si ^T 8 ^ the . c u a P ital > is a l«go c^y, and carries on 
considerable trade with Austria. Galatz, on the Danube 
exports grain and wool. Jassy is a large city. 



SERVIA. 

622. Servia is a small country on the south of 
| the Danube, adjoining Austria. 

623. The soil in the valleys and lowlands is very 
fertile, yielding wheat, the vine, apples, and pears. 
Horses, eattle, and sheep are numerous. 

624. The Servians are a brave, enterprising 
people, noted for their love of country. 

625. Belgrade, on the Danube, fa the capital. It manu- 



MONTENEGRO. 

626. Montenegro is a small eountry on the east 
ot the Adriatic Sea. It touches the sea only 
m the south, being separated from it by Austrian 
territory. 

627. The surface is mountainous. A large part 
of the eountry is covered with forests. 

628. The inhabitants are rude and unedueated • 
but they are noted for their brave resistance to the 
Turks. They live chiefly by agriculture, which 
they carry on in a very primitive manner. 

629. Cettigne, a small village, is tLo capital. Antivarl fa , 
small town on the Adriatic Sea. ™ wa 
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CHAPTER I\ 



ASIA. 



History.-GSO. Some of the countries of Asia 
arc very interesting, on account of the groat events 
wind. , have happened ; n thc , n . u k 
that the Garden of Mm, in which Gf)( , ^ 
Adam and Eve, was situated somewhere between 
the lllack Sea and the Caspian. The greater part 
ot the Liblo was written and most of the events 



which it records occurred in Western Asia, in and 
around Palestine. 

Position.-G31. Asia is on the east of Europe 
and Africa. Jn the north-east, at P,ehring Strait, 
■ approaches very near to North America. It has 
tho Arctic Ocean on the north, the Pacific on the 
cast, tho Indmn Ocean on tho south, and tho Red 
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18. ASIA. 



BoBBdMiM- 

A". Antic Ocean 
//. I'nclflc Ocean. 
S. Indian Ocean. 
II'. Huro|«, 

C'«»|iUn Sen. 
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K«l Sea. 



Com! Water* 
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t.lAt/ dh>M«i into S 9 « alts ^ loco ,,/,•/„, 
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Ceylon 

t'ypfua. 
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SURFACE— RIVERS 



Sea, the Mediterranean, a. A the Black Sea on the 
west. 

The Coast Waters, Capes, Islands, and Peninsulas 
are given at the foot of the Map of Asia. 

Area»-632. Asia ifJ twiee as )arge a(j N)rth America 
includes ono-third the land surface of the Earth. 

Surface.— 633. Asia has the highest mountains, 
the lowest valleys, the broadest table-lands, and the 
most extensive plains in the world. In America 
the highlands extend north and south, near the 
coasts; in Asia we find them stretching east and 
west through the middle of the continent. 

034. The highlands of Central Asia consist of a 
broad table-land, with the Himalaya Mountains on 
the south, the Altai Mountains on the north, and 
two other parallel mountain walls through' the 
interior. 

635 The Himalayas, on the north of Ilindostan, are the 
lughrt mountain. ,n the world. The highest peak, called 
, Mount h*r*t w five and a half miles above the level of the 
sea In ascendmg these mountains from the south, wo should 
flirt ftu.1 dense forests, sunilar to those on the lower slopes of 
the Andes Hero are many kinds of palm trees, one of whirl, 
■s called the/™ pa!m . lt W rclI1 arkablo f(ir j^ d ™" 
a single loaf being large enough to cover a dozen men. We 
should fmil hero many large and ferocious wild beasts, such as 
ions tigers leopards, ami hyenas. Beyond the forests are 
shrubs and bnght-colourcd (lowers; then wild rough rocks 
and overlastmg snows. B 

036 Those mountains arc more ditlie.ilt to climb than 
almost any others, they are so steep and so rent by dee 
gorges where the foaming streams come rushing down 
towards the plains Far up on the mountains, sluft „ n 
all sides, wo und the beautiful valley of CW,,,,,,, , I 

Pictured. g0atS ' fr0 " 1 "*" fi "° ** «5 shawls are 

oaS TiM 'The ! ,i,nB ^* Io «nt««n«. isa highlaml country 

six a ^xr^^ztz 




039. The most important mountains in the west 
ot ^sm arc the Caucasus, the Tanns, the Klburz, 
the Ihndoo Koosh, and the Mountains of Lebanon 



C>i0. On the north of tho Altai Mountains is the 
vast lowland plain of Siberia, sloping tow-rd.s the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Rivers.— 641. The chief rivers in the north of 
Asia an; the Obi, the Yenisei, and the Lena in 
Siberia. Liko tho Mackenzie in North America, 
they are frozen over during a large part of the 
year. 

The Amoor, the Jfouny J ft,, and the Yang-lse- 
/uany, flowing easterly in China, are the most 
important rivers in Asia. The "Yang-ts.-Kiang 
equals tho Mississippi in length. 

The great rivers in the south of Asia are tho 
Me/con,;, Meinam, Irrawaddy, the Brahmapootra, 
tho Ga agea, the / W ,/ Wf the Tigris, and tho Euphrates. 

. f^'-T'T.. *^" m ! J Brann «P00tra rise far apart on tho 
told high Himalayas i but aftor rushing dowu tho ih*p iloi**, 



Jl 




they wind along the hot lowlands, approaching nearer until 
they come together at their mouth. The land here is low and 
flat, and is overgrown with trees and vines. These jungles 
abound in tigers and rhinoceroses, and the waters swarm with 
crocodiles. 

643. An Ignorant people, called Hindoos, who live In Illndostan, 
look upon the Gangea as a holy river. Mothers, who have not the 
lllble to teach them the way to eternal happiness, aometlmea throw 
their children Into Its waters, believing that they will thus be borne to 
a land of bliss. 

G44. The Euphrates nnd Tigris flow through a region re- 
markable in the records of ancient history. 

(J45. Long ages ago the city of Nineveh, to which the prophet 
Jonah was sent, stood on the banks of the Tigris ; and Baby- 
lon, where Daniel lived, was on the Euphrates. These cities 
were very large, and were surrounded by high and broad 
walls. They were destroyed many hundred years ago, and 
after a long time they became covered with sand and grass, 
so as to appear liko mounds of earth. Lately men have been 
digging into these mounds, and many curious tilings have been 
discovered. 

Lakes. — G4G. The fresh-water lakes of Asia are 
all quite small, except Baikal and Balkash, in the 
south of Russian Asia. Salt lakes are numerous. 
The Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral are the 
largest. The Dead Sea is remarkable for its low 
situation. 

Climate and Products.— G47. The southern 
countries of Asia have a hot climate, and produce 
cotton, silk, rice, coll'ce, and many kinds of fruit. 
Here also we find cinnamon trees, all kinds of 
spices, and fragrant gum trees, so that the air is 
lilled with rich perfume. 

The most fertile; countries of Asia are India, 
China, and the countries south of China. 

(>48. The table-lands of the interior have cold winters and 
hot summers. The mountains here get nil the rain, so that 
the plains are dry, and uiisuited to agriculture. Kven t^ie 
streams which flow from the mountains nre soon dried up or 
lost in the sand. A vast region hero is called the Ik.irH uf 
(iubi. In the western part of these table-lands there are 
fertile valleys j but as wo go east into Mongolia, there aro no 
htrcams of water, cultivated fields, houses, or cities. Only 
near the mountains wo find water nnd posture-lands. 

(>49. The northern part of Asia, called Siberia, is a cold 
country, liko the northern part of America. 

Animals.- 000. In the forests south of the Himalayas the 
wild animals aro largo and numerous, Including elephant", 
llmt*, tisrnrs, nyeim=, and hiifo scr^nts. The animals hi 
Siberia are similar to those in the north of America, 



Inhabitants.— 651. Asia is said to contain about 
three-fifths of all the people in the world. Nearly 
all are heathens, knowing nothing of the Bible, or 
the way of salvation which it teaches. In the 
western part of Asia most of the people are called 
Mohammedans, because they believe in a false 
prophet named Mohammed ; in the east they wor- 
ship idols. 

052 Mohammed lived In Arabia over twelve hundred years ago 
lie told the people that God had spoken to him through an angel and 
had sent him to teach them. He wrote a hook called the Koran which 
lie saM he angel gave him. When he had gained a few follower he 
armed them and went from plaee lo place, compelling all to take him 
as their prophet and king, and the Koran as (heir Bible. 

Cr.3. The people who live near the desert plains dwell in 
tents, and their pro|ierty consists of cattle, horses, camels, and 
sheep. Their food consists mostly of milk and flesh, and they 
are always roving about in search of fresh pasture. 

(>")4. The people of Asia are much less civilized than thoso 
of Europe and America. In most of the countries they have 
no schools, books, or newspapers, and know nothing of other 
parts of the world. Throughout the greater part of this largo 
continent there aro no railroads, or even common roads or 
waggons. Merchants travel in large companies, called cara- 
vans, convoying their goods on camels and mulus. In crossing 
the deserts they carry water with them. 

0*5. It is dangerous to travel in the countries inhabited by 
the roving shepherds. These lawless people not only rob and 
murder strangers, but they are always at war with each other. 
.Sometimes a plundering company of horsemen come suddenly 
on an unsuspecting tribe, drive olf their flocks, and seizing 
the women and children, sell them for slaves. 

Divisions.— GOG. The principal countries of Asia 
are A matte Bussia, Asiatic. Turkey, Arabia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Helooehistan, British India, Bnrtnah, 
Siam, A nam, the Chinese, Empire, and Japan. 

Towns.— GO". The largest cities of Asia arc in 
China, Japan, and India. 

In the cities of Western and Central Asia the streets aro 
often so narrow and crooked that carriages cannot lie driven 
through them. The houses have flat roofs, and they usually 
have no windows towards the street, but aro lighted from a 
court or open spaco hi the middle. 

Government. — 608. The countries of Asia aro 
generally badly governed. The laws are not made 
by representatives chosen by tho people, as in our 
own country. The chief ruler, who is often * 
selfish, ignorant tyrant, makes such laws as pleoso 



himself. Then be oppresses his people with taxes, 
and spends the money on his own pleasures rather 
tnan in improving the country. 



j ASIATIC RUSSIA 

I 659 In addition to its vast territories i„ Eu- 
rope the Russian Empire comprises more than a 

t!»1 1 , ?° AS '* atiC P0SSCSsi0,ls arc S ^'ia, 

Jurkmtan, and Trans-Caucasia, 

I A u G0 ,f iberia i8 SitUatetl on th ° north of the 

| Altai Mountains, and extends entirely across the 

I continent to the Pacific Ocean. It is a cold, cheer 

-country Th e soil is cultivated a litt.o' i„ the 

outh yieldmg barley and vegetables. W e 

forests of spruce and fir abound in foxes, ermines 

ot or and othcr wh . c]i ^ , 

vlid n" Ve r arC - fn " ° f fish ; and th0 >» ou *^- 

yield gold and ])recious stones. 



ASIATIC RUSSIA— ASIATIC TURKEY. 



beaut f ° r their fine f ° rm ' th ° W ° n,Cn f0r tlleil 
silff TiM tlleCai,ita1 ' »»»*«*»« car,,ts, shawl,, and 



ASIATIC TURKEY. 

' 7. Asiatic Turkey forms a part of the Otto- 



• or Z£l3r a ;^ { ;~ r Sibpri!l M a r,hiec - f «»» f - 

l.-Kover„mo„t '* SUSpectS ° f ***»* "8*™t 

1 nnd flesh. g tr " 8 ' aml lhc y »«l»slst chiefly on U le ,„| )k 

063. The principal towns are Otmk Tom4- Tn 
{ t>oM; and Irkutsk. ' *' ' 

I ^ tea, J, J^Ztot*™ '"' ,C ' at, '° r ' iind ^^ 

^tas^r^pt;t is v^ cnu ^- 

r >y near,y to a£££ "^ I^ 

*oul ^ nS -° aUCasla is * «»H -untrv w , the 
south „f the Caucasus Mountains U ~» i 



. v ° « {Jiu-t or tne utto- 

man Emp.re of which Constantinople in Europe 

1 M T ^ eXtCm,S ,rom thG Black Bca to 
the Mediterranean ami thence southerly, including 

the cast coast of the Red Sea. Some of the m or! 
important portions of Asiatic Turkey are Asia 
Minor, Arynen,a, ^ria, and Justine. These 
countries have an interesting history, extending 
back to the earliest ages, and they contain the 
ruins of many ancient cities. 

668. The climate is warm except on the moun- 
tains. In some parts of the country there are 
xte,,sive sandy deserts, on which rain seldom falls. 
OflJ. J ho products are grain, cotton, tobacco, 
poppies, the olive, fig, and other fruits. A.ricul' I 
tun. ih carried on in a very rude way. The care of ' 
sheep and goats is a leading pursuit; and the shep- 
herds wander over the country in search of pastur- 
age and plunder. 

TlTm^^'T^ ",' th ° lnhabltant * are Mohammedans. 

m i ,; ft r \vi" h :r ,I,w,ns r,,bcH > n,id — *•*«» 
-Si ^:rz m ™ m tho *-> ^ 

071 Asia Minor is the large pe-,i„sul,i between I 

lie Black Sea and the Mediterranean. Tt is a I 

highland country with some beautiful valleys in I 

he west. Snnjrna, the latest city, exports dried ' ' 

fruit and opi„„, The site of the ancient city of 

hphesus is near Smyrna. 

072. Armenia is a mountainous country on tho 
*>« h-east of the Mack Sea. One of the hi«h 
P"aks „ eallcd Ararat, and is supposed to bo the 
mountain ot, which Noah's ark rested 
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ASIA. 



Erzeromn is the largest city, Its houses are built of mud 
dried in the sun ; and the flat roofs overgrown with grass 
appear in the distance like a meadow. 

A portion of Armenia belongs to Russia. 

673. Syria is on the east of the Mediterranean. 
The Mountain* of Lebanon are near the coast ; and 
on the east of the mountains is a low plain. 

In the middle of this plain, surrounded Ivy beautiful gar- 
dens and orchard*, is the city of Ikmturui, the oldest city in 
the world, ami often spoken of in the Bible. It manufac- 
tures «,lks, and is the centre of a large caravan trade. lieu- 
rout is an important port. 



074. Palestine, the ancient land of the Israelites, 



situated in the south-east of Syria, is the most 
interesting part of Turkey. 

G75. About forty years after the Jews crucified 
the Saviour, they were expelled by a Roman army 
from the country which their forefathers had occu- 
pied fifteen hundred years. Jerusalem, the capital 
of the country, had a strong, high wall around it, 
and the Jews from all the land ran to this city for 
protection. The Romans beat down the wall, de- 
stroyed the city, and burned the beautiful temple. 
The Jews are now scattered throughout almost all 
the countries of the world. 



1179. JKItUHAT.KM 



07(5. Palestine is quite a hilly country. The 
Jordan, a comparatively small stream, is the only 
riven It rises in the Mountains of Lebanon, flows 
southerly through the lowest valley in the world, 
and empties its waters into a remarkable lake called 
the Dead Sea. The Dead Sea contains so much 
salt and other mineral substances that fish cannot 
live in it. 1„ the upper part of its course the 
Jordan forms a fresh-water lake, called the Sea of 
Ua/i/ee, or the Seu of Tiberias. 



<>77. Palestine was once exceedingly fruitful ; but except in 
some fertilo valleys, it is now an unproductive country, and 
agriculture is greatly neglected. 

o7«. Christian love to travel in Palestine, and visit the 
places in which occurred so many of the great events recorded 
in the Bible. Put travelling in this land Is toilsome and 
somewhat dangerous. Travellers employ armed guides to 
show them the way and protect them from robbers. Thore 
are no carriage-roads, so that they must journey on horseback ; 
and the animals to bo obtained are generally very inferior. 

07!). Jrviisnkm is built on the ruins of tho ancient city. 
The streets are narrow and the houses gloomy. Half the 
people are Mohammedans. Six miles to the south is Beth- 
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lehem, where Jesus was born ; a short distance east of Jen- 

^'J7 m * m l6y L iS t,m lVomt * 0lhc °> to which he 
vent so frequently; about two miles east is Bethan,,, where 

the family hved that he loved. In the hilly country of tie 

north » Nazareth, where he H,,ent his early life ; and abou 
venty mdes east of Nazareth is the Sea of LfUe, which wL 

the scene of many of his noted miracles. 



ARABIA. 

680. Arahia is an extensive country on the east 
of the Red Sea. A large portion of it is a parched 
desert land, with here and there a fertile spot 
called an oasis. The most useful tree on the 
borders of the deserts is the date-palm. Its fruit 



I called dates, is much used for food. The southern 
, part of Arabia, whieh is very hot, and lias heavy 
[ rains at certain seasons, yields the Lest eofleo in 

the world. Here also are forests of spice and gum 

trees. 

681. The desert in which the Israelites wandered for forty 
years, and Mount Sinai, where (Jod gave the commandments 
to .Moses, are m the north-west of Arabia. 

682. Many of the inhabitants of Arabia are 
roving shepherds, whose property consists in 
camels, horses, and other animals. Arabian horses 
are swift and handsome, and an Arab is said to 
love his horse as much as his wife and children. 
The sheph erds often quarrel with each other about ' 




«i84. A CAIUVAN CHOKNLVU TIIK 1IKSKKT TO J1KCCA 



their pasture-lands and wells of water, as the ser 
vants of Abraham and Lot quarrelled long ago. 

683. That part of Arabia which borders on the 
Red Sea belongs to Turkey. It has two noted 
eit.e.s-JW, the birth-place of Mohammed, and 
Mednia, the place where ho was buried. 

Meet V 't7 ^ th T mfU ° f M ">»»''»"'<1.™ Pilgrims visit 
Mecca. These superstition, people believe that a pilgrimage 
t« thin city will secure the forgiveness of all their sins. Thef o 
i* n largo mosque or Mohammedan temple in Mecca contain 
inir a hlanlr uf.. n .> „,l.i„i. nr.i . .... *•<■<-•• «'"uun 



WnTu»,,i. 7' i T,,T l ' (ia " lcI "l"o m Mecca contain- """• r{ ' rs ™ "cs between the Caspian Sea and 
■ng a black stone, wh.ch Mohammedans think very h,„y, a „d I the Persian Gulf. A large part of the country". 



winch issa.dto be worn quite smooth from being kissed so 
frequently. Only Mohammedans are allowed to enter the 
temple. Some persons, however, curious to know what sort 
of a place it is, have pretended to be Mohammedans, and 
thus have gained admittance. 



PERSIA 

G8. r ). Persia lies between the Caspian Sea and 



I 
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almost destitute of rain, and the soil is full of salt, 
so that it is quite barren. But there are many 
rich valleys, watered by streams that flow from 
the mountains. 

Tlio fruitful diHtrietH produce grain, silk, grapes, peaches, 
and melons. Thero are ulso ninny beautiful flowers— hya- 
cinths, tulips, crocuses, and primroses. The Persians culti- 
vate immense quantities of roses, from which they extract a 
costly perfmno. The pretty blue gem called turquoise is 
found in Persia. 

686. The Persians make beautiful carpets and 
shawls. They are said to be very polite, and to 
use rather extravagant language : thus one would 
tell you that he was your slave, and that every- 
thing he had was at your service, when he would 
be astonished if you took him at his word. 

(187. Tl.oro.iro no roads in Persia, and wheeled carriages cannot bo 
used. Travellers sometimes ride in a curious conveyance formed of 
LZ !* 5°T ld 8 , en \P i T d ° n 1»1« which inject so as to make 
shafts in front and behind, amies are harnessed into these shafts 
tho one in the rear facing the seat. Sometimes a double seat, like i. 
McTilde aCr ° 88 the baCk ° f * " 1Hie ' ' lD<i " traveiier rt'l" on 

688. Teheran is tlie capital of Persia ; Ispahan 
is the largest city ; and Bushire is an important 
sea-port. 

of ™« T™ »' ^ rsia , i,a , v . e ?° flne luIlding8 The il0 " ses ar ° m °8«y 

t itaiW of mud raixed wlth 8tmw and dried in »>° 

!ri?h wl.V I S° 8ee " '" th0 narrow 8treets but mud walli, 
W d, on JE ^ eW , f0e .,. aPar , t T " eSe d00rs ° pen lnt0 the °™t- 

tabes', hi.. „ T g8 f " C °- Ti ' e r00n,S have noeilair8 nor 

thp \l i'J \ the J , 1 havo , rlch car Pcts, on which tho oecupants sit with 
their iogs drawn in under them. 

680. The Shah, or sovereign, is a despotic tyrant, treating 
his people as if they existed only to minister to Ins pleasure. 
When he wants money lie demands it from his officers, who 
extort it from the people. 



AFGHANISTAN AND BELOOCHISTAN. 

690. These countries, situated on the east of 
Persia, are high and mountainous, varied with 
fertile valleys and dry desert plains. The valleys 
yield grain, cotton, grapes, and peaches. Fruit is 
extensively cultivated in the neighbourhood of the 



towns. The date-palm flourishes on the borders 
of the desert in the south of Beloochistan. 

Cm. A high mountain wall, separating British India from 
Afghanistan and Beloochistan, is cleft by deep gorges ca led 
msscs, which are used as roads by merchant caravans I„ 
some places along the narrow passes, high roeky c frThanJ 
over, approaehmg so near each other at the top as to S 
the way dark and gloomy. ' maKo 

692. The inhabitants are a fierce, warlike people, 
and depend chiefly on their flocks of sheep and 
goats for their subsistence. 

hnfn'nT ° J' I* 1 ' C - a -' ,ital md larf?CSt ^ ,,f Afghanistan, 

C^dihi P ° S : t,<m n0aP a m0 " ntai " J* 1 "- Herat a »'l 

India ar ° "" r0 " te " f trad ° 1,0t "'° e ' 1 Peraia a,ltl 

Kelat, the chief town in Beloochistan, is strongly fortified. 



BRITISH INDIA. 

694. This large country, situated on the south 
of the Himalaya Mountains, forms part of the 
British Empire. Tho Himalayas, on the northern 
borders, are the highest mountains in the world. 
The lowlands are intensely hot ; but unlike many 
of the countries of Asia, they have abundance of 
rain, and are very productive. 

695. India has long been famed for the rich 
products of its fields, its forests, and its mines ; 
and also for the skill of its inhabitants in the 
manufacture of costly silks and shawls. 

696. Some of the most important products are 
rice, sugar, cotton, silk, opium, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
cloves, and other spices. 

Cinnamon is tiio Inner bark of the cinnamon tree ; cloves are the 
dried flower-buds of the ciovo tree ; opium is a gum obtained from a 
kind of poppy. 

007. Tho forests are dense with shrubbery, and tho sun's 
rays are shut out by broad loaves ; so that the hot, damp air 
rmnglod with poisonous gases from decaying plants, causes 
fevers and other diseases. 

aft 6 9 r 8 bv r !hn d wru! ,dS ; "T 3 ' T. ra,dS ' and Pearl8 of Tnd,a > are »°»8ht 
' by " ° * ea,t ^ '" a " countri <*<- Some of the diamonds are very 
eostly, and adorn tho crowns of the kings and queens of Europe 

699. India has about four times as many inhab- 



BURMAH, SUM, AND ANAM. 
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.04. Benares la a sacred city of the Hin- 
doos containing over one thousand idol 
teinpes. It is visited every year by crowds 
o pilgrims, many of whom come here to 
die. Ihere are also many sacred bulls and 
monkeys in the eity, which the people re- 
gard with great reverence. Delhi and 
LUCknow are large and uoted cities. 

705. The Island of Ceylon is ! 
a part of British India. It I 
produces all kinds of spices; and 
in its dense forests are many 
elephants, lions, and tigers. This 
island is also noted for its costly 
gems and for the pearl fisheries 
on its coast. 



UAWL-WEAVIXO IN INDIA. 

itants as the whole of North America About 
three-fourths of the people are Hindoos, who wor- 
ship an imaginary god called /Jmhvia. They also 
worship the Itiver Ganges, and pilgrims travel long 
distances to bathe in its waters. 

700. The Hindoos are divided into four classes of different 
ranks. These classes do not intermarrv »,t f Vi 
associate with each other; andlS^S Z 

Z^::^° rCaStea9hkM »- ^^"the 

Government to { Z rv ™ ™ Z 7' Sent . W ' h ° Briti " h 
country. Other , aga n a^mi • "" '"- *° ^"^ th ° 

th™t.s , ^ I ^^ti^ct i,h T to r y , "^ '— «" 

of conveyance called a paZLn^JlZ '" ""S '" "" °* 1 " aort 
Po.es, and carried by men? 'Z'^ZZZ ofX^tt ™ 

Bomhav ° \? " V -' Ia " d " nem ' thc mol,th " f «'« ««ngi 

(CS, !" W6St CnaSt ' i8 a Iar *" <%- connected with 
Calcutta by rad way. Madras is . large city on the east coas 



BURMAH, SIAM, AND 
ANAM. 

706. These countries, situated 
in the south-east of Asia, have 
a hot, moist climate, and a very 
luxuriant vegetation. The pro- 
ducts are rice (which is the chief food of the people), 
cotton, indigo, various spices, tea, sugar, and' 
tobacco. 

707. In the dense forests are sandal-wood, rose- 
wood, and many kinds of palms. India-rubber, 
gutta-percha, and varnish are made from the guin 
of certain forest trees. The bamboo is used" by 
the natives for many useful purposes. 

708. Among tho wild animals are the elephant, rhinoceros, 
tiger, buffalo, and monkey. 

709. The people are nearly all idolaters, and the 
idol temples are the finest buildings in the country. 
Missionaries from our own and other countries are 
trying to teach these people the religion of the 
Bible. 

710. Slam is the most im^rtant of thf»e countries. The 
..habitants hve clnefly along the valley of tho Meinam. Thev 
have customs wluel, would appear exceedingly strange to us. 
Iu the presence of the king every one must lie flat on his 




face, and approach him by creeping on his hands and knees : 
When the king dies, his body is dried by the application of 
certain drugs. It « then doubled up and placed in an urn, 
which is deposited in a splendidly decorated wd costly funera 
temple, bu.lt for thi* purpose. After the dried body has been 
kept a year it is burned. 

711. Bankok, the capital of Siam, is a large city on the 
lii er Alemain. Many of the inhabitants live on the river 
m floating houses made of bamboo. 



THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

712. The Chinese Empire is as large as the 
Dominion of Canada and the United States taken 




713. TKA-OATIIEIIINO. 

together. It is made up of several countries. Tho 
'nost important of these is China, on the eastern 



slope, along the great rivers Yang-tse-Kiang and 
J/oaruj Mo. The other countries of the empire 
he to the west and north of China, comprising the 
highlands between the Himalaya and Altai Moun- 
tains. The most important are Tibet, Eastern 
Jurkestan, Mongolia, and Manchooria 

China.-713. This portion of the empire has a 
mild climate and a fertile soil. Every little patch 
of land M cultivated. The steep, roeky hill-sides 
are formed into terraees; and the crops are care- 
fully watered by hand. Nearly all the tea used in 
the world grows in China : it is the leaf of a low 
shrub; the leaves are pieked, dried, rolled, and 
packed into tea-chests. China also produces much 
nee, cotton, and silk. 

714. China has a great many inhabitants. The people are 
so numerous that there is scarcely room for all. In fact 

27JI ;r Iiv r, n the rivm ■■ ^ ™ ke » «** <* C 
hii^rthe >: -ddie/ 01 a gart,en> an " b,,ik ' - mtie ""»& 

715. The Chinese do not 
usually sit at table when they 
oat, but gather round the 
boiler, sitting on the floor or 
ground, each with his bowl 
and chop-sticks. Rice is their 
chief food ; but they also eat 
eats, dogs, and rats. 

The men in China keep 
their heads shaved quite bare, 
except on the top, where, they 
allow the hair to grow very 
long, and braid it into a kind 
of tail, which sometimes hangs 
half way down to their feet. 
The w nen have very small 
feet, which they think add 

greatly to their beauty. To prevent their feet from growing 
the little girls are compelled to wear tight bandages, which 
cause much pain and make them walk awkwardly. They 
must submit to it, however, because it is the fashion. 

71G. The Chinese are skilled in the manufacture of porce- 
lain, silks, and lacquered ware ; also in carving wood and 
ivory. 

717. Tibet is a high, cold country, on the nortli 
of the Himalayas. The care of cattle, sheep, and 
goats is the ehief pursuit. Lnssa, the capital, is 
I noted for the splendour of its idol temples. 




715. CHINESE L,.DY'S FOOT. 



JAPAN, 



718. Eastern Turkestan, Mongolia, and Man- 
chooria, comprise vast deserts and pasture lands. 
For many centuries they have been occupied by 
wandering shepherds. An extensive trade is car- 
ried on between China and Russia, and also between 
China and Persia, across these deserts. 

719. China has many large cities. PeWn, the capital, is 
the largest city in Asia. It is surrounded by a high wall 
Canton is one of the greatest commercial cities of Asia 



JAPAN. 

720. Japan comprises the four large islands, 
Niphon, Shikoku, Kiushlu, and Yezo, and many 

; small islands on the east coast of A^ia. Niphon, 
I the largest island of the group, is about nine hun- 
dred miles in length. 

721. The climate is varied according to the posi- 
tion, being cold in the north and almost tropical in 
the south. The soil is generally fertile, yielding 
tea, rice, the mulberry, and various kinds of grain 
and vegetables. The bamboo grows in Japan, and 
is used for many purposes. 

722. Japan has great mineral wealth, including gold silver 
copper, iron, lead, and coal. 

723. Japan has some of the most remarkable volcanoes in 
the world. It is also subject to earthquakes. 

724. There are more people in these islands 
than in the British Isles. Tl.e Japanese are in- 
telligent and industrious. They earry on agricul- 
ture, mining and manufactures with much success. 
They make beautiful silks, shawls, lacquer ware, 
and porcelain, and they have great skill in earvin" 
ivory. 




724 JAPANESE AT HOME. ^ 

725 Formerly the Japanese shut themselves out from the 
rest of the world, neither going abroad themselves nor allow- 
ing foreigner* to enter their country. But lately they have 
taken groat pama to become acquainted with civilized coun- 
tries. They have introduced many improvements, such as 
railroads, telegraphs, schools, colleges, and newspapers. Many 
of their young men have been educated in the colleges of Oeat 
ISntain, the United States, and Germany. 

726. Japan carries on a large trade with Great 
Britain and the United States. Their chief exports 
are silk, tea, porcelain, and lacquered ware; and 
their imports are cotton and woollen goods. 

727. Tokio, the capital of Japan, is a very large eity on 
the island of Niphon. Yokohama, seventeen miles from 
lokio, is noted for its foreign trade. Osaka, Kagoslma, 
and Koumamotou, are very large cities. 



r 




CHAPTER V. 
AFRICA. 



History.— 728. Excepting those countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean Sea, little was known of 
Africa in ancient times. About the time of the 
discovery of America, some bold navigators of 
Southern Europe kept sailing further and further 
south, until finally they went round the Cape of 
Good Hope, and found their way to India. 

729. It was a long time after this before the countries in 
the interior of Africa were visited by civilized people. In- 
deed although many distinguished men have lately travelled 
much among the Negroes of Central and Southern Africa, 
our knowledge concerning this part of the world is yet quite 
limited. Travellers here are exposed to great hardship* and 



dangers There are no roads ; in many places the climate is 
unhealthy ; and some of the Negroes are fierce savages. 

Position— 730. The greater part of Africa is in 
the Torrid Zone, and no part of it extends to the 
cold regions of the north or south. 

Africa is surrounded by the sea on all sides, except at the 
north-cast whore it is connected with Asia by the -V/.wn ;/ 
Suez. It has the Mediterranean Sea on the v>c;;tl, ' /',,' 
Sea and Indian Ocean on the east, and the /r/.- •.<;>■ '/)-„ ,» ,, 
the west. 

Coast. -731. We observe from the Map of 
Africa that there are no deep bays along the coast, 
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as there are in Europe. This is a great disad- 
vantage to trade. 

732. Tho Strait of Gibraltar, on the north-west, is a narrow 
passag - .nneeting the Mediterranean Sea with the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Bed Sea and the Gulf of Aden are on the east, 
and tho Gal/of Guinea is on the west. 

Within a few years tho Suez Canal has been constructed 
from Port Said on the Mediterranean, to Suez on the Culf 
of Suez. Ships are thus able to pass from tho Mediterranean 
to tho Red Sea, and greatly shorten their route between 
Juirope and India. 

The principal capes are- Bon, G uardafui, Good Hone and 
I erd. 

■ ^ 733. The principal islands on the coast an>— 
Socnfm, Madagascar, Bourbon, and Mauritius, on 
| tho east ; and the Madeira Islands, Canary Islands, 
j Cape, Venl Islands, and St. 11,-leua, on the west. 

t/? 4 ' M K ada 5f S °f r is one °f tho largest islands in the world. 
| It has about half as many inhabitants as the Dominion of 
Canada. Tananarivo is the capital. 

735. St. Helena is a small rocky island. Napoleon I. of 
* ranee was so troublesome, disturbing all Europe with his 
wars that after the Battle of Waterloo, the Brit si, Govern 
ment banished him to St. Helena. 

Area-730. Africa is nearly one and a half times the size of 
ISortli America. 

Surface. — 737. That part of Africa which 
borders on the sea is generally quite low ; the 
interior is table-land. 

The mountains are not so grand as those in the 
other great divisions of the Earth. The Atlas 
Mountains lie along the north ; the Kmxg Moun- 
tains and the Cameroon Mountains are near the 
Gulf of Guinea ; the Snow Mountains are in the 
south ; and the Mountains of Abyssinia, and other 
mountains, extend along the east 

Rivers and Lakes—738. Africa has four lar fi e 
"vers-the NUe, the Niger, the Congo, and the zL 
besi. The large lakes are, Albert Nyanza, Victoria 
Myanza, Tanganyika, and Nyassa. Lake Tchad 
is also an important lake. The lakes of Central 
Africa have not been fully explored ; hence their 
size and form are not accurately known. 



<3.). The Nile is a very long river, as long as the Missis- 
sippi, and it is tho most remarkable river in the world 
Many ages ago, when only the northern part of Africa was 
known, people wondered where the waters „f the Nile came 
l.oin, It seems strange to seo so great a river flowing hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles through countries in which it 
never nuns. And th.-n every year, in the mouth of June, 
without any ram or any sum!' streams (lowing in, the river 
begins to rise, and for three months it rises higher and higher 
until all Kgypt is covered with water ! lint in modern time* 
travellers have gone far back into the middle of Africa and 
discovered tho sources of this strange river. Hero at tho 
hquator they have found two large lakes, which they have 
named the Victoria lYi/an-a and the Albert *(«« fa-,.,,, 
which the river flows. They have discovered other' rivers 
also, which come from the mountains of Abyssinia, and lHp 
to form the great Nile. In tho. early summer months, the 
rains fall in torrents on the mountains, and tho waters rush 
down until they come to Kgypt, where the land is w level 
and tho river-banks so low, that they flow over a the 
country. 

710. Tho Niger, in Western Africa, flows through a hot 
marshy, and unhealthy country. 

741. Tho Congo, in South, rn Africa, has its source in Lake 
langanyika. Next to the Amazon it is tho largest river in 
the world. 

J?' . T1 ' e ,f ambe * 1 iB n,>ted f " r :ts « re;lt cataract known as 
\ ictorta Falls. 

Climate and Products.- 743. Africa is the hot- 
test part of the Earth, and a large portion of it 
consists of rainless deserts. South of the Atlas 
Mountains is the great Sahara, the largest desert 
in the world, on which rain seldom falls, and where 
it is so hot that eggs ean be cooked in the burning 
sand. 

744. Travelling through Africa from north to 
south, we first cross the Barbary States, which 
have a temperate elimate, and yield grain, olives, 
grapes, and mulberries. On the Atlas Mountains 
are forests of oak, beech, and juniper. The snow 
lies deep on the cold summits through the winter, 
and in the spring it melts and sends streams to the 
lowlands. The streams on the southern slopes 
flow down to the borders of the desert, forming 
many a cheerful spot on the margin of that dreary 
waste : but they are soon lost in tho hot sand or 
in salt lakes. This region is occupied by wander- 
ing shepherds, just as we found near the deserts of 



Asia. In summer the .shepherds drive thrir~n^k7 
tar up mto tlie mountain- valleys in search of 
pasture. 

743. The Land of Dates lies on the south of the : Yth, 
Mountain* In this country, which is watered a iti by the 
yearns from the m„„„tai„H, and is moistened to on e ex ten 
by prngsof water here and there, and bv deep we B 
by bormg mto the earth, we find beautiful gro e , f tt date ! 

,° u , llSL ' ful tree Rives food to the shepherds 

and shelter, then, and their flock, from the burning sun ' I 

746. The Sahara is almost as large as the 
Dominion of Canada. Far as the eye can reach, not | 
a tree, IIor a blndo of ^ nm a ^ ^ 

ih to l,e seen ; nothing but burning sand and barren 
rock. In other parts of this great desert there are 
vast tracts of firm soil, yielding dry, stunted 
1'orbage. Here and there, far apart, are spring 



bringing back gold-dust, ivory, and ostrich feathers 
| They carry their goods on the back of the camel" 

| of L7Z™ 1 ™ 1 is sometimes calletl the " shi * ; 
« "L? Trift: ruTt ^^/:: 1 ;™ tho dcsert ' ** 

Sometimes the wind blows very "tr >n , 8n ° W "\ ollr «"">try. 
with clouds of sand n „ ,e tra" • * ^ ^ ™ is fillud 
coming, he lies down, keeTint h * eller ? eea the «and-cloud 
'"'til the fearful st m hi g i "* C '° Se to the «™"«d 
kneels and ,S hi Sri ^ ' 7"' The Calllel a)so 

foeated wk. 2 dri Tstd "t' " t' *? »» "« h ° au( ' 
fom one oasis to th* ?j£ n f ™ < J ™* *«'«*»« 
along with them. b "** s,1I) ' )1,es of "'ater 




ilO. A.y oasis 



"f water; a„d all around are green grass, shady 
; Pa ",s, and „,*„, vin ,, Suc| , a ^ > 

| «jl «l an « m ,,.rtl, very beautiful in the midst 

t)K. barren desert. Travelling merchants cross 

I the S„ha m ,,. large companies, carry,',,* coHom 

and heads to the AVgroes „f Central" Afriea^nd 



748. Central Africa and the coast regions near 
the Equator have two seasons in the year,-a rainy 
s<mon (when the rain pours in torrents durin* a 
part of every day), and a dry seoscm. This part of 
Africa * highly fruitful, yielding all kinds of 
tropical products. Here are palms, oranges, tivs 
and cocoa-nuts. In some of «,,, low "marshy 
countries near the rivers the climate is quite un- 
healthy, and travellers are almost sure to bo seized 
with malignant fevers. The native Negroes do not 
suffer so much, but they are said to be short-lived 
Little ,s known of Central Africa south of Soudan 
except that it is extremely hot, and has dense 
forests abounding in wild animals. 
_ 749. Southern Africa has less 'intense heat, and 
in the far south the climate is temperate, like that 
of the north. A great plain towards the south 
called the KaUhnn JJemi, is quite bar.™ in the 
dry season ; but when the rains set in, it is soon 
covered with tall grass and beautiful Dowers. 

Animals.- 7fi0. In the dense forests south of the 
Great Desert and in the thickets nlong the mar- 
Kins of the lakes and rivers aro many largo wild 
animals-tho largest in iho worM-as the elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, crocodile, lion, mid 
>yc»a. On the plains towards tho south aro 
beautiful antelopes and striped zebras. Here also 
w found a singular animal called the <,n„, or homed 
horse. 
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751. The large lakes and rivers abound in crocodiles, and it 
is very dangerous to bathe or swim in them, on account of 
these fierce reptiles. 

Monkeys are numerous in the forests. The chimpanzee 
and gorilla in form somewhat resemble a man 

The ostrich found i„ almost all parts of Africa, but par- 
ticularly near the deserts, is the largest bird in the world. It 
cannot fly, but it runs swiftly, spreading its wings as it runs. 
Its speed is said to bo twenty-five miles an hour, and the 
ength of ,ts rtep twelve feet. The feathers of this bird are 
brought to our country to adorn ladies' bonnets and hats. 




"fiO. IIIN'OI-OTAMITH AN!. nioeomt.K. 

lam.. Tl.o horVo „x loi \n,l 1Z h" * h ,° U " " } '' c,ln ''° "»'* 
1.7 "S .ting, that th", '.Mofn Hi^C. ' *'" 8 ° " Ol "° no " 

Inhabitants — 703. We know «n i;ui„ e 
„,,,.. e AC . l K "°" so little of ninny 

. l»»ts of Afnca, that it is .liflieult to fi„ () „ut how 
'"any people it contains. The northern countries 

'r; ,,,, ' l,, t ,l ^-l.ito F ople ) n 1 a„yofwho,„„" 
Mohamme, an Arabs, who ca.no long ago from 
Arab.a and conquered the country. L , ,|,n in . 
tenor of the Oreat Desert nearly nil the people are 
Nrgroos. Ihey are ignorant savages, ami have 



many barbarous customs. They often go to war 
with each other. Some of them eat the prisoners 
whom they have captured, and others sell their 
captives for slaves. Nearly all the coloured people 
m America are descended from those who were 
brought from Africa as slaves. 

1 „,5 1- . TI "!i I i Otte " t0tS ' wh " livo t,,wwd " thu Hotitli. arc a 

most degraded race. One tribe, called J^ /lm(ll , are said to 
be only four feet high, and to be very ill- 
shaped. They have flat heads, crooked 
backs, short noses, and little twists of wool 
"a their heads in place of hair. They have 
no houses or tents, but sleep under buslu* 
m tho cleft of a rock, or in a hole which' 
some wild animal has made in the earth 
Ihey eat roots, grasshoppers, worms, and 
whatever comes to hand. When tl.,. r get a 
large animal, they eat so much that thev 
'■an take no moro food for several days. 

Tho Kaffirs, in tin: south-east, are'quite 

a fine race of people, living principally hv 

their flocks. • 

7*. In the south aunnany Kngljsh people. 

IW the Orange and Va*l rivers are many 

Dutch, whose forefathers came from Holland. 

Divisions.— 7f>G. Africa is often 
spoken of under five great divisions i 
—Xorthem A/rim, £,t,,trrn Africa. 
Ventral Afrief, Western Africa, and I 
Southern Africa. 

"07. The most important countries 
«rf Northern Africa are the liarbar | 
Mutes and E< PJ pt ; those of Eastern 
Africa are Abgmnm and «*»„,. ' 
, tm-.-m Central Africa is a vast region known 
as the Somhn, comprising ninny small states • 
m Western Africa are Ashantee, /)„, ltimei/t , Wf , 
W. and Liberia; and in Southern Africa are 
tape Colon,,, Xatal, Transvaal, <hm»,e Hirer /,', 
public, and Zntnhnnl. 

Towns- Tfia. Africa has not many large Aim Cairo the 
more nuts, of a circular form with a conical roof. 



I 
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III 




THE BARBARY STATES. 

759. The Barbary States, Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, lie along the Mediterranean 
Sea and extend southerly to the Sahara. 

7G0. The chief products are grain and olives on 
the north of the Atlas Mountains, and dates on the 
south near the desert. Wandering Arabs, whose 
wealth consists in horses, sheep, and goats, form a 
large part of the population. Jews are numerous 
m tiie cities. Mohammedanism is the prevailing 
religion. 

7«1. The llurlmry hor**, are note! f„r their floelne*.. anil Hit sW„ 



ST. Mn7lul°LT> ity 1 their W00 ' Mo "«° >««««, made from 
tiie sKin ot the goat, is an important export. 

rhT'r^TZ iH W1 h ? d T ndcnt state > ruled b y an em I»«''»r. 

I lie city „f Morocco is the capital. Fez is noted for Oip 
nocture of rod cap*, whioh are mtlcll worn ^Z^y 

n,tque„. ° C ' tlCS CO,ltoiD ,nan >' fine Mohammedan 

7G3 Algeria is a French province. Ahjkn, a port on the 
Mediterranean, i.s the capital. 
.04. Tunis and Tripoli, though in ,no.st matter* inde- 

ss , tSr oftheTurkishEmi,ire ' ^^^ 

^JILV"™ ea ™? n trade is ™"** 0" between the Bnrlmry Slates 



773. C.MllO. 



EGYPT. 

7fi7. Tliroe or four thousand years ago, when 
almost nil other parts of the world were inhabited 
by hnrharous Irihrs, Egypt was occupied by a 
powerful nation. 



people in the Biblc-partieuhirly in the times of 
•Joseph and Moses. 

7fiS. Egypt is a long narrow eountrv in the 
valley of the Hiver Nile. Tt sel.lom rains here, 
and the land would he a desert like the Sahara, if 



* e read .,. lh,s country ami its ; it were not for the river. Every year, for two 'or 
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EGYPT. 



79 



three months, the whole country is covered with 
water. This moistens the land, and leaves rich 
earth behind. The farmers do not need to plough 
the land or manure it; but when the water has 
drained off they sow their grain in the mud. There 
are many canals through the country, from which 
water is taken and applied to the growing crops. 

Egypt has always been noted for its grain. It 
also produces cotton, sugar-cane, and indigo. There 
are many beautiful groves of the date-palm on the 
borders of the desert. 



770. The ancient Egyptians were very learned 
in some things. They built large cities and idol 
temples, which were adorned with immense stone 
columns and statues, many ruins of which are still 
to be seen in the country. Among the wonderful 
remains of ancient Egyptian art are the Pyramids. 
These are immense stone buildings, large at the 
bottom, and drawn in on all sides, as one stone 
rises above another, till they eome to a point at the 
top. The largest pyramid is four hundred and 
sixty feet high. 



769. The houses of the farmers are not scattered here and " 71, Tl '° " ncienl I'-nyptians did nol bury ilicir dead as we do 

there over the eon n try, but are colleeted in villaires on tin- fi1,81 , <" 1,b » lme '« <■"« b °<'y. by applying spices and drugs, so 
higher grounds, so as to be out of the way of the Jate, | ^ ^^*Z!^ of tS t^d 
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lulled mummtm, have been brought to Kuropo and America, mid are 
kept In museums as curiosities. 

772. (in the sepulchres and sculptured rocks ara found ancient 
nscrlpllons In picture-writing and curious characters. Learned men 

in nur tlmoj have discovered how to read these Inscriptions, and have 
Ihus gained much knowlodgo of the early history and customs of tho 
country. 

773. Cairo, nenr the Nile, is tho capital of Rjrypt. lis 
numerous moscpieR form the most attractive feature of the 



city. The gmt pyramids tiro it few miles distant. Alexandria 
is an important port. 

771. Port Said on the Mediterranean, nH Suez on the K«*l 
Sea, nro small places at opposite ends of the Suez Canal. 

775. The Suez Canal, w|.|,h ennnwls the lied «ra ami tho Mnrtl- 
terrnnenn, affords a short route for commerce between Western Kuropo 
and India, China, and Japan. Railways connect Sue* with Cairo 
and Alexandria. 




776. The ruler of Egypt is called the Khedive. He 
is in some matters subject to the Sultan of Turkey. 

777. Egypt claims large territories on the south 
along the Nile as far as Lake Victoria Nyanza, in- 
cluding Nubia and the eastern portion of the Soudan. 

tl.e r8 NirT t0U ? , 1 at f the . C0nfluenc ° of the tw ° b ™<*<* "f 

%£&££? for ltH conncct!on with *»» w-f-y of 



( The products are sugar-cane, coffee, rice, cotton 
, pea-nuts, and tropical fruits and gums 



EASTERN AFRICA. 

779. Abyssinia is one of the most important 
countries of Eastern Africa. The valleys yield 
millet, cotton, and sugar-cane. Coffee grows wild 
Valuable gums are obtained from the forests. 

780. Tho inhabitant., of AbyHsinia aro mostly white woiilo- 
but hey are uncivilized, and live in a rude way P ' 

i 81. Gondar is the capital of Abyssinia. 

782. Zanzibar and Mozambique yield large sup- 
plies of spices, gums, and ivory. 



CENTRAL AFRICA. 

| 783. The Soudan is a largo fertile country, 
thickly settled by Negroes who are further advanced 
j m civilization than the other Negroes of Africa. 
1 ", 4 :„ Tl r rIi : cfp " r8Ult8 -' lro agriculture and the rearing of 
| "ported * " IV ° ry ' « M *"*• ilml ,wtHch f-ther/are 

' ofS^ mbUCt00, S ° k0t0 ' a " d Kuka> a,e th0 <*»»< centres 



WESTERN AFRICA. 

78G. Western Africa comprises several small 
Negro States. The climate is hot and unhealthy. 



SOUTHERN AFRICA 

789. The British colonies, Cape Colony and 
Natal, are the most important countries of Southern 
Africa. Many f the inhabitants in these colonic 
are English people. s 

790. Cape Colony is in the extreme south. The 
moist, warm lowlands near the coast, yield ff rain' 
grapes, tobacco, cotton, and other products of warm' 
countries. The elevated plains of the interior are 

oo dry for agriculture; but they are good pasture 
landsforcattlcandsl.ee].. 

791. The most important exports are wool w!„„ a- 

Mountain. The c.ty has canals along its principal streets. 

793 Natal is about the nim of Nova Scotia. 
The clnimte and products are similar to those of 
Cape Colony. PietertnnrU.hm, is the capital. 
/ ort A atal is the only port. 

794. Transvaal and Orange River Republic are independent 
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C H A P T E R V I. 

OCEANIA. 



796. The sixth great division of the world com- 
prises the islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
All these islands taken together are called Oceania, 
and they are usually divided into three separate 
groups— Malaysia, Australasia, and Polynesia. 



them have lofty volcuiiiiei 
of frequent occurrence. 



Earthquakes and hurricanes are 



MALAYSIA. 



797. Tho islands in this group lie near Asia, on 
the south. They are sometimes called the East 
India Islands, The most important islands are 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, and 
the Philippine Islands. 

708. These islands are generally mountainous. Some of 



799. All the islands are near the Equator. The 
climate is hot and moist, and the soil is fertile. 
The products are rice, sugar, cofl'ee, spices, tobacco, 
and various fruits of hot countries. 

The forests are dense like those of Brazil. They yield 
ebony, rose-wood, fragrant sandal-wood, camphor, cinnamon, 
and many valuable gums and dye-woods. 

800. The shores ni-e covered with beautiful shells, 
and the coast waters yield valuable pearls. 

IViirls are found In the oysters which are obtained amonf? tho rocks 
at tho bottom of tin. a-.n. Men K » out in lmals and dive for the oysters. 
This l.i rinngcroua, bard work, ami lhose who follow it are said to be 
shorl-llvod. 




817. THE KA*„ A „„„_ AN AU8TRAUAN LAVMCA1 

other ' M e Philil - ,,inC IS,am,S ,,R, ° n " t0 & ^> the I 
others belong pn „ ci p a]ly t0 HoJ 

Z 7 1 P T° m ° f Sun - fc - ««<« Borneo, which ' 
are independent. 



803. Borneo h M a vrry luxuriant vewtation Tf ;„ , 
«io JarjfORt ialsnds in tlir world station. It is one of 

804. Celebe, U very j^^ ,„ ^ ^ ^ .^ ^ 



gra., S y plai„ 8( which 8Ustaln , herda 
ot wild horses and. buffalo 
805. The Moluccas yield the finest 

«M The Hmippine Islands are siib- 
ject to violent storms. The most ini- 
portant exports are cigars and Manila 
hemp. Manila is the capital of the 
Spanish East Indies. 



AUSTRALASIA. 

807. Australasia comprises the 
four large islands Papua or New 
Guinea, Australia, Tasmania, and 
Jew Zealand; and also many 
small groups, of which the Keio 
llebvitles are the most important. 

808. Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and part of New Guinea, 
belong to Great Britain. 



AUSTRALIA. 

809. Australia is the largest 
island in the world, having an 
area equal to the Dominion of 
Canada. It is sometimes called 
a continent. 

810. Tiiis i s l an ,i waa ,ij acoverod b t 
Imndred and fifty years a K o, and ims been 
OCC "P ie " ^ «'• British about one hundred 
H a* Places of exile for crSais 'TLVt, /"*' "X* P ° rti ° ns °' 

pother county ^Sulffi^!^^ «^«- 
811. Australia includes five British Colonies, 



j which are here given : 

Colony. , 

Q Capit.il. 

"KKNStAKD Brisbane. 

Nf.wSouthWai.es Sy ,, ney . 

7lCT0RfA Melbourne. 

•South Australia Adelaide. 

West Australia Perth. 
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812. Australia is for the most part a land of 
table-lands and plains. The Australian Alps, near 
the east eoast, are the principal mountains. 
813. The principal rivers are the Mm-ray and its tributaries. 

814. The climate in the northern half of Aus 
ta-alia is very hot, and cotton, sugar-cane, and 
tropical fruits are cultivated; in the 
southern half the climate is temperate, 
and the products are grain, the vine,' 
and mulberry. 

815. Sheep-raising is a leading in- 
dustry in all the colonies. Cattle and 
horses also are numerous. 

810. The trees of Australian forests are mostly 
evergreens, and stand far apart. The foliage is 
scanty, the leaves present their thin edge to the 
sun and there are no tangled vines clinging to 
the branches, as in the warm countries of South 

w"::r. Many of the trecs h ™ *««« 

pouch In which they carry their young. The ar g° st ° * 

these ,. the kangaroo. The birds are beautiful but 
hey are not noted for richness of song. ThTlmen Is a 
arge bird resembling the ostrich. The N«ft Zal and 
lyre-tail are remarkable hirds. 

818. New South Wales and Victoria have rich 
gold mines. South Australia is noted for Tt 
rich copper mines. 

819. The inhabitants of Australia 
are mostly colonists from the British 
Isles and their descendants. 

820. The natives are degraded savages. They 
have neither house nor tent, but wander about 
almost naked, in search of food. They are 
back, but have not features like the Negroes 
el Suck V ' ** " n<,t ™**' - *- they flat noses 
of^r° Unie ' ^^ aDd AdelaWe - ^ *»* "ties 

822 Tasmania or Van Diemen's Land, separated 
from Australia by Bass Strait, is about the size of 
JNew Brunswick, 



ducts, are similar to those of Southern Australia. Agricultur, 

r^Z^Xi^' a " e thu *" -" ati "" 8 "^ 

824. New Zealand comprises two principal isl- 
ands and one of smaller size. 

i, fSi J'" 6 t^l '" , te, "P erate ««> faithful, and the soil 
is fertile. All kinds of grain, vegetables, and fruit grow,, in 






S35. HREAD-FRUIT TREE. 



roq a,, „„ „ '" ™c worm. J 

8.3. The climate, native plants and animals, and the pro- I degraded savages 



Canada are successfully cultivated. Wool and flax are the 
chief exports. 

820. The inhabitants are mostly of British origin. The 
natives were formerly fierce cannibals. 

827. Wellington, the capital, has a fine harbour. 

828. New Guinea is one of tlm largest islands 
in the world. It is occupied almost° wholly by 




OCEANIA. 



82!» The climate is hot and humid, but not unhealthy 
exeep „ , w dlHt ; Ammg ^ productg ^ y 

nuts, betel, sago, bread-fruit, bananas, oranges, and spices. 

830. The New Hebrides comprise many small 
islands. The products are tropical. 

831 These islands are noted as the scene of the labours of 
several nuss.onanes from Nova Seotia and Prince Edward 



POLYNESIA. 

_ 832. Polynesia includes numerous groups of 
islands in the Pacific Ocean east of the Philippine 
Islands and the New Hebrides. 
833. Many of these islands are but slightly elevated above 

upon thorn When first, coming into view, the trees seem to 
me out of the water. These are Coral Island,. In some 
ea-sesaeoral island consists of a ring of land with a lake™ 

^ e ;Ssa^ theinnerandouter8hore8i -^^f 

834 Other islands, fonned by volcanoes, are elevated and 
"ountamnus Some of them are surrounded by a low coral 

li rolh'n e rm ° f a b , ro, f n r!ng or band - Ves -'« - "an 

with? ° IX!ninKS ° f the Hng int ° the " eaeeful w»te« 



835. The islands of Polynesia enjoy perpetual 
summer, and many of them are remarkable for 
their beauty. The natives subsist largely on the 
products of the cocoa-nut palm, the bread-fruit 
tree, and on other fruits which cost them little 
labour. 

836. The most important groups of islands in 
Polynesia are the Feejee Islands, the Society 
Islands, and the Sandwich Islands. 

and 37 arrowrf o r e wT *"*. "?**> C ~» ts - W 
m 1 , > I • , , . t Wesle y an missionaries have converted 
many of the inhalnteata to Christianity. Tl le se islards have 
Uely ; at the request of the natives, been an^S 

838 The Society Islands, owned l.v iv, r „ 

the most important of Polynel" ^ X^K 

839 The Sandwich Islands, of whieh Hawaii is much the 
largest, have an independent government. About 2 h un 
dred years ago the natives were fieree savages, who killed he 
celebrated navigator Captain Cook. Through the labours f 
mss.onanes these people are now greatly changed. Churohll 
and schoo fa have been established, and the king and nearly 




POPULATION 



Principal Countries unto Cities of the cHovlo. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

DOMINION OF CANADA: 

Nova Scotia 440,572 

Halifax 30,100 

Counties of Nova Scotia. 

Cumberland 27,308 

Colchester 20,720 

Pictou 35,535 

Antigonish 18,060 

(iuysborough 17,808 

Halifax 07,917 

Lunenburg 28,583 

Queen's 10,577 

Slu.burne 14,913 

Yarmouth 21,284 

Digby 19,881 

Annapolis 20,598 

King's 23,409 

Hants 23,359 

Inverness 25,051 

Victoria 12,470 

Cape Breton 31,258 

Richmond 15,121 

New Brunswick 321,233 

St. John 20,127 

Portland 15,220 

Fredericton 6,218 

Moncton 5,032 



Quebec 1,359,027 

Montreal 140,747 

Quebec 02,446 

Three Rivers 8,070 

Levis 7,597 

Sherbrooke 7,227 

Hull 0,890 

St. Henrie 0,415 

St. Jean Baptiste 5,874 

Sorel 5,791 

St. Hyacinth 5,321 

Ontario 1,923,228 

Toronto 86,415 

Hamilton 35,961 

Ottawa 27,412 

London 19,740 

Kingston 14,091 

Guelph 9,890 

St. Catherine's 9.G31 

Brantford 9,016 

Belleville 9,516 

St. Thomas 8,367 

Stratford 8,239 

Chatham 7,873 

Brockville 7,009 

Peterborough 6,812 

Windsor 0,501 

Port Hope 5,585 

Woodstock 5,373 

Gait 5,187 

Lindsay 5,080 



Prince Edward Island 108,981 | Manitoba 123,200 

Charlottetown 11,485 , Winnipeg 7,744 



British Columbia 49,459 

Victoria 5,925 

Districts and Territories 56,440 

NEWFOUNDLAND 181,753 

St. Johns 22,583 

Harbour Grace 6,700 

UNITED STATES 50,442,000 

Washington 147,307 

New York 1,200,590 

Philadelphia 840,980 

Brooklyn 50G.G89 

Chicago 503,305 

Boston 302,535 

St. Louis 350,522 

Baltimore 332,190 

Cincinnati 255,130 

San Francisco 233,953 

New Orleans 216,090 

Cleveland 160,146 

Pittsburg 156,381 

Buffalo 155,137 

Newark 136,508 

Louisville 123,758 

Jersey City 120,722 

Detroit 116,342 

Milwaukee 115,578 

Providence 104,850 

MEXICO 9,577,000 

Mexico City 242,000 

CENTRAL AMERICA 2,567,000 

New Guatemala 50,000 
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WEST INDIES 

Kin^o„::.:::.:. **?$ 

.153,000 
.14,000 



POPULATION OF THE W, 



ORLD. 



Tm.MiMD.,., 

Bekmudas... 
Cuba 



Havana. 
Haytl 



1,395,000 

.230,000 

...750,000 



EUROPE 
BRITISH ISLES :- 
England... 

Wales ' 

Scotland.......'., 

Ireland []][[[ 

Isle of Man....... 

Channel Isles ... 



GREENLAND.. 

ICELAND 10 ' m 

"-',000 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

i COLOMBIA 

b 50,000 

VENEZUELA 

50,000 

ECUADOR... , „„ I 

(Juifa. L15 °.«» 

80,000 | 

BRITISH GUUNA 

°-~^:::~%Sl 



24,G08,391 

1,359,895 

3,734,370 

5,159,83!) 

53,492 

■■■■■■■87,731 

35,003,718 | 
Mies of England. 
London.... 

Liverpool... \ S H571 I 

Wnningham.' .'.'.".'.';: 552,425 , 

Manchester. 400 ' 7r, 7 



DENMARK 

Copenhagen 2,100,000 

235,000 

RUSSIA 

St. Petersburg. 

Moscow 

Odessa 

Warsaw 



•70,325,000 

070,000 

002,000 

185,000 

....308,000 



I DUTCH GUIANA.. 
Paramaribo 

FRENCH GUIANA. 

Cayenne 

BRAZIL 

Kin Janeiro 

Bahia 

PERU 

Lima 



..08.000 
..20,000 

.27,000 
...8,000 



Leeds 

Sheffield....'.'.",",','".'*! 

Bristol 

I Nottingham 

| Bradford 

■ Sulford 

Kingstnn-n])(in-Hull, 

I Newcastle 

Wcstham 

Portsmouth .,.', 

Leicester 

Sunderland . 

Oldham .'.".'.','"" 

Brighton 

Bolton ,','.','"" 

Blackburn 



341,508 

■•..309,120 

284,410 

200,503 

180,050 

183,032 

... 170,233 
••••154,250 
•■••145,228 
■128,092 
• 127,953 
■ 122,351 
• 110,202 
•111,343 
••107,528 
-.105,422 
••104,012 



GERMAN EMPIRE 

Berlin. ^,200,000 

Hamburg 1,100,000 

Dresden 393 -°°0 

Brcslau 221 ' 000 

Leipsic. 23!> ' 000 

Munich. 127 - 000 



• 11,000,000 

275,000 

130,000 



3,000,000 

102,000 

I BOLIVIA. 

Sucre 2,350,000 

24,000 

CHILI.. 

Santiago".'.'. ^f- 000 

6 150,000 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 2m <)M 

BuonnsAvres ~."w,u>0 
yTLH 200,000 



Glasgow. . . . 
Edinburgh . 

Dundee 

Aberdeen,., 
Greenock ... 

Lefth , 

Paisley 



"itlcs o/ Scotland. 



.511,532 
.228,190 
142,454 
.10ff,05-l 

..08,897 
..01,108 
..55,042 



AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 

Vienna 

Buda-Pesth '"''^ 

Prague 

Trieste 

HOLLAND 

Amsterdam :","" 

Rotterdam 

The Hague 

BELGIUM 

Brussels 

Antwerp 

Ghent ......", 

FRANCE 

Paris " 

Lyons 

Marseilles 

Bordeaux 



200,000 

38,000,000 

1,020,000 

270,000 

190,000 

109,000 

4,200,000 

302,000 

143,000 

108,000 

••••5,530,000 

391,000 

100,000 

130,000 

■37,000,000 
•••2,000,000 

343,000 

320,000 

215,000 



Dublin.... 
Belfast..., 
Cork 



Cities of Ireland. 



.249,480 
.207,071 



SWITZERLAND , ^ 

Berne.... -.800,000 

Geneva.. I ^ 

70,000 

SPAIN 

Madrid ...'.'...',. 

Barcelona 

Valencia 



PARAGUAY 

Asuncion 300 ' 000 

20,000 

URUOUAY 

Montevideo m00 ° 

.91,000 



Limeriek'""::;;;;;;;;; K 

Londonderry £■'*? 

***«i..: :::;:::::::::JS 

SWEDEN... tFnn ^ 

NORWiv 



10,300,000 

307,000 

210,000 

153,000 



P0 T RT . a0A1 4,350,000 

L,f, bon Wnm 

°™° ::::::::.iKS 

"£»;::::: *.**«>■> 



Naples. 



.234,000 



M.in • ,5, ' 00 ° 

tuh",, .'.'.'.'."::;:;;:::;;:;::;: - 2 '^ 

Florence 



108,1 



I 



- W-j.r - 



2,100,000 

£36,000 

7fi,325,000 

670,000 

602,000 

185,000 

,...308,000 

45,200,000 

1,100,000 

393,000 

221,000 

239,000 

127,000 

200,000 

RV ... 38,000,000 

1,020,000 

270,000 

190,000 

109,000 

4,200,000 

302,000 

143,000 

108,000 

5,53(i,000 

391,000 

160,000 

130,000 

••••37,000,000 
• •••2,000,000 

343,000 

320,000 

215,000 

•2,800,000 

36,000 

76,000 

16,300,000 

367,000 

216,000 

15;i,000 



GREECE 2,000,000 

AtlimiH 48,000 

TURKEY 5,600,000 

Constantinople 600,000 

Adriunople 01,000 



EABTERN R0UMEL1A 

l'hili]>i>o|>o]is(. 



.816,000 
...28,000 



BULGARIA 2,000,000 

Sophia 50,000 

ROUMANIA 5,376,000 

Hueharost 178,000 

BERVIA 1,700,000 

IMgnulo 27,000 



MONTENEGRO 



286,01 JO 



ASIA. 

ASIATIC RUBBIA 15,000,000 

Tillis 101,000 

T*t!ili«nl 86,000 

ASIATIC TURKEY 17,000,000 

Smyrna. 150,000 

DiuniiMciiH 150,000 

Jerusalem 28,000 



ARABIA.. 



.5,000,000 



PERSIA 7,000,000 

Tolioran, 100,000 

AFGHANISTAN 4,000,000 

CuIkkiI 60,000 

BEL000HIBTAN 1,000.000 

INDIA 255,000,000 

Calcutta 800,000 

Hmnlmy 645,000 

Madras , 400,000 

Luckiiow 285,000 

Hominw 175,000 



POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 

ISLAND OF CEYLON 2,755,000 

BURMAH 4,000,000 

Mandalay 90,000 

SIAM 7,000,000 

Bankok 255,000 

ANAM 21,000,000 

Hii ( ! 50,000 

CHINESE EMPIRE 430,000,000 

Pokin 1,500,000 

Canton 1,500,000 

JAPAN 35.000.000 

Tokio 1,000,000 

AFRICA. 

MAROCCO .3,000,000 

Muvocc 60,0(X) 

ALGERIA 3,000,000 

Algiers 53,000 

TUNIS 2,000,000 

TnniH 120,000 

TRIPOLI 1,000,000 

EGYPT 5,500,000 

(Or, including Nubia, ICordofan, 
etc., 10,500,000.) 

Cairo 350,000 

Alexandria 212,000 

Khartoum 30,000 

ABYSSINIA 3,000,000 

LIBERIA 700,000 

BIERRA LEONE 39,000 

CAPE COLONY. 1,150,000 

Cai>«To\ni 45,000 
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NATAL 355,000 

ORANGE RIVER REPUBLIC 150,000 

MADAGASCAR 2,500,000 



OCEANIA. 

SUMATRA. 2,500,000 



JAVA 

Batavia . 

BORNEO. 

CELEBES... 

MOLUCCAS . 



18,500,000 
135.0(H) 

2,000,000 

4,000.000 

...796,000 



PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 6,000,000 

Manila 250,000 

AUSTRALIA :— 

Queensland 195,000 

Brisbane 25,000 

New South Wales 002,000 

Sydney 174,000 

Victoria siiH,000 

Melbourne 215,000 

South Australia 236,000 

Adelaide 70,000 

West Australia 27,000 

Perth 7,000 



TASMANIA 

llobartTWn 



.107,000 
...20,000 



NEW ZEALAND 415,000 

Wellington 22,000 



NEW GUINEA 

NEW HEBRIDEB. 
FEEJEE ISLANDS.. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 



800,000 
.200,000 
.100,000 
..58,000 




LENGTH IN MILES 

OK THE 

flrincijwl fibers of the atorlb. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

m "' r - Uligth III .Mil,., 

ippi (following the 



Mississippi (following the) '"""',, ( """ tr> '' 
.Missouri ),.. . / •■■'•.200 United States. 

%£££.!*:""— jk r**r 

JS::::::S"S 'iSiJ-** 1 - 

■ 2,000... | Dominion of Canada 
* mid United States. 



St. Lawrenco (with fireat \ 
Lakes) ] 



JJ^tchnwan and Nelso, 1 «00 Dominion of Canada. 

1 > 0W U. iS. and Mexico. 

Columbia 1,200... i United State* and Do- 



minion of Canada. 



ST'" *.1«> United States. 

Clinre'hiii;.:.;;.'.' J'JSJ | ,0 '™»!°» "J Canada. 

(WFish ''SJ f ln ! ,1 . 1 ° ,1 ° ^nada. 

Athabasca... . fj -•Jf«J»J«> of C^rt,. 

South Saskatchewani 2» L IT ° panada. 

North S,.«l,„t i Dominion of Canada. 

iiortn Maskutchowan 770 lk,,i„;,»„(fi 1 

Ottawa.., 1£ "'""."'.'on of Canada. 

"oo J'"""!!!!!!! of Canada. 

,{ " (1 ,{iv w 700. J United States and I)... 

].',. ft)i(ir ' minion of Canada. 

A S8 ;„il'„;i„;' «°" Dominion of Canada. 

'•'° Dominion of Canada. 



«t. John. 



St. Maurice, 

**»»«•* ....;;;;;;; " C 

Miramiehi ;;;;;;;;;; ■•• ™ 

Madawaska " ^, 

HeHtigouehn " " ^oq 

Thame* 

Petftwawd 

Hanfrneen 



4o0... I dominion of Canada 
' ' and United States. 



Hanf 



Dominion of Canada. 

Dominion of Canada. 

Dominion of Canada. 

Dominion of Canada. 

Dominion of Canada. 

'"9 Dominion of Canada. 

1W .... Dominion of Canada. 
MO.... Dominion of Canada. 



Orand 

l'eticodiao... 
Richelieu .... 
Trent 



Itngth In Mllei. 



(.'uuiilry. 



}'® dominion of Canada. 

J rr Dominion of Canada. 

I" Dominion of Canada. 

70 Dominion of Canada. 



SOUTH AMERICA 

AmZ °" -1,000 J3ra.il. 

La J>lftU ,l,1() Hm»ui 2,500... I Arpmtino Republic, 

Orinoco , Pnn \ r 1 '" m g''ay, and Brazil. 

Han Francisco.'.':.'.'::.'.'.' }'2J Ve„ 0ZUP l a . 

IWandTocantins .'.'.'..I V^'iS. 



2,100. 
.1,850., 



.Rns 



I Austria, Roumania, 

1 S(!l 



EUROPE. 

Volga 

Danube 

l>nie]K>r... . , "ZT"' * .*•*?»• a,1(l ««%*ria» 

D on I' 200 Russia. 

it.„i ...1,100 Russia. 

1,010 Itnssia. 

!*00 Russia. 

* 80 Oermany and Holland. 

("00 Russia. 

Russia. 
•'"0 (termnny, 

Russia and Germany. 



Ural 
Petchorji 
Rhine... 
Dwina... 

J, ) " lwtcr ' - .' 700... 

J. 1 *:: wo... 

Vistula C20 

T >(1 r r ■•■••'■' r.TO.'.'.'... Germany. 

'' r ° ,rc W0 France. 

TW., . .Kio rranco and Belgium. 

SS "■"' • » ^" and Portugal. 



^swyEjsr.ir 



'ountry. 

in of Canada, 
m of Canada, 
m of Canada. 
n of Canada. 



a Republic 
iy, and Iirazil. 



Ronmanla, 
rid Bulgaria. 



nd Holland. 



Germany. 



Helgiuin. 
'ortngal. 



i 



RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS OF THE WORLD. 
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River. Length lu SI ilea. Country 

Rhone 400 France. 

I'o 450 Italy. 

Douro 450 Spain and Portugal. 

Seine 430 France. 

Ebro ■ 420 Spain. 

Guadiana 400 Spain. 

Niemen 400 Russia. 

(Jaronne 350 France. 

Weser 350 Germany. 

Guadalquivir 300 Spain. 

Scheldt 225 Holland. 

Thames 220 England. 

Severn 220 England. 

Shannon 220 Ireland. 

Tiber 185 Italy. 

T"y 130 Scotland. 

Clyde 100 Scotland. 

ASIA. 

Yang-tse-Kiang 3,200 China. 

Yenesei 2,900 Russia (Siberia). 



Hlver. Length in linen, (.'wintry, 

Allloor 2,0-10 Chinese Empire. 

Hoangho 2,000 China. 

Obi 2,500.... 

Lena 2,400.. . 

Mekong 2,000... 

I irahmai>ootra 2,000.. 

Indus 1,850..,. 

Euphrates 1,750.... 

Ganges 1,000.... 

Irrawaddy 1,200.... 

Tig™ 1,150 Russia. 

SyrorSiliou OHO Russia. 

Amoo or O.xus <J00 Turkestan. 



.Russia (Silieria). 

Russia (Siberia). 

Further India. 
.India. 

India. 

Russia. 

India. 
.India. 



Nile.... 
Congo. 



AFRICA. 

3,300., 



...Egypt. 
3 000 i Central and Western 
"t Africa. 

Ni f?<* 2,500 Western Africa. 

Znmliesi 1,000 South Africa. 

Orange or Gariep 1,000 South Africa. 



fountains of the SEtorlb. 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Pwll< ' Range. Height In Feet. Country. 

Mt. St. Elias SicrraNevada..l9,500...U. S. (Alaska). 

St " Helen's Sierra Nevada..l5,750... United States. 

Jefferson Sierra Nevada.. 15,500.. .United States. 

Whifcuy -Sierra Nevada .14,898.. .United States. 

Fairweather SierraNevada . 14,780.. ,U. S. (Alaska). 

• s '»wta NicrraNeviida..l4,4.|2... United States. 

Hootl Sierra Nevada.. 14,300... United States. 

| > [ookt ' r Kocky l(i,700...Doiniiiionof Canada. 

|,,rown H"cky I",900...1)oiuinionof Canada. 

Eong'slVuk Hoeky 14,270.. .United States. 

Pike's I'eak Rocky 11,147.. .United States. 

Washington White s f!,42S... United States. 

Rlack Monntain..Allcghany (1,47'1... United States. 

Popocatepetl 1 7, 720... Mexico. 

( >r«*»l« 17,374. ..Mexico. 

Tztaccihuatl 15,705. ..Mexico. 



Pml< ' Kailge. Height In Feet. Country. 

Chiinlxirazo Andes 21 ,422. ..Ecuador. 

Cotopaxi Andes 18, 875... Ecuador. 

I'ieliinoft Andes 15,922.. .Ecuador. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

NevadadeSorata.AndeH 21,812. .Rolivia. 

Aconcagua Andes 22,822... Chill. 



EUROPE. 

llbnrz Caucasus 18,490. 

Mont Ulanc Alps 15,791. ..Switzerland. 

Mt. Olympus I'indus <l, 759... Turkey. 

Pyrenees 1 1, 1 (IS... France nud S|>ain. 

Sierra Nevada.. 1 1, (itiO... Spain. 

Ralkans 9,700 { ,ml>fn . 1 ' i " »>"1R<>«- 

' uielia. 
Corno Apennines. 

•*• 10.874. 

Vesuvius Apennines 3,950 

Hen Nevis 4,40(1. 

Hen Macdhui 4,29<i 

Cairn (lonn 4,090 

Snowdon 3, 590... Wales. 

NcawFrll 3,229.. .England. 

Carn-tnal 3, 401... Ireland. 



0,590,., Ital v. 

.Italy (Ts. Sicily). 
Italy. 
Scotland. 
Scotland. 
Scotland. 



MOUNTAINS OF THE WORLD. 



ASIA. 

., Pe,lk ' Ra " ge - Height in Feet. Country. 

~ verest HimalayaH 20,003 India 

i )ema t VPnd ™urz 21,000 Persia. 

Ararat Taurus 17,112 Armenia. 

Mountains of ( 10 . 

Lebanon... J 1 "' 000 b > rla ' 

R :„ . °" 0,380 Palestine. 

m 9,302 Arabia. 



Kilimandjaro. 



AFRICA 

22,814 Eastern Coast. 



Feak. Iia „ ge . Height in Feet. Couatry 

Kenia .,a/v™ -^ 

Uiltzin V;i - , 0,OOO...Eastern Coast. 

•?enS;:;.:.:- At,as ££•••**«"* 

Fogo ::;;;;;;;: Vt^ nar £ IsIamk 

',000.. .Cape Verde Islands 

OCEANIA. 

Kosciusko 7 „ nH . . .. 

Kassoumba 1,5^ f^ 

Kilauea 13,<(i0...&andw 1 ch Islands. 

Mt.Cook .'.'.' 3,»|(0...a»ndw,cl, I.l»,dH. 

Ru - h ::::::::::::::::::%:^£K 




ralia. 

.tra. 

ivich Islands. 

■vich Islands, 

Zealand. 

Zealand. 



